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THE letters of a real sultan may fairly be reckoned among the 
curiosities of literature ; and will be eagerly glanced at, in a re- 
view, by many who would have shrunk from the perusal of the 
original quarto. Witty letters from witty ladies, affected letters 
from affected ones, trifling letters from great authors, and dull 
letters from learned divines, the public have long possessed. The 
writer of the epistles before us, however, never heard of such 
persons as M. de Bussi Rabutin, or Madame de Sevigné. . He 
was not in the habit of collecting the best company in Srirunga- 
patan at his suppers, and retailing their bon-mots in his corres- 
pondence ; and had quite as little taste for sentimental: poetry, 
and fine descriptions. | 

Tipu Sultan, in short, from the time of his ascending the throne, 
had two great objects in view; the aggrandisement of his domi- 
nions, and the extension of the Mahomedan faith. As each of 
these materially promoted the success of the other, it is not easy 
to say which was nearest his heart. He was very ambitious, and 
very fanatical. The end, in his opinion, completely sanctified 
the means ; and the shortest road was always the best. Off with 
such a one’s head—the ears of another—and the nose of a third, 
-——is the laconic and original stylé of this oriental letter-writer. 
The sultans of the French tales are good sort of credulous peo- 
ple, with a slight predilection for cutting off people’s heads, and 
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for listening to tiresome stories. The sultan of Mysore was dis- 
tinguished only by the first propensity. 

‘ It is already generally known,’ says the learned editor, ‘ that 
upon the reduction of Srirungapatan, in the year 1799, all the 
public records of the government of Mysore passed into the pos- 
session of the captors. It is also, however, but too certain, that 
many of these precious documents were accidentally burnt, or 
otherwise destroyed, in the confusion and disorder which una- 
voidably ensued upon the assault of the fort. It is owing to the 
active care and intelligent research of Lieutenant Colonel Ogg, 
of the. East India Company’s Madras Establishment, that seve- 
ral of the most important of the Moisur papers, now remaining, 
have been rescued from oblivion ; and, among the rest, the very 
register of public letters, from which the correspondence contain- 
ed in the present volume has been extracted.’ This register we 
find, however, is only a fragment, comprehending the Sultan’s 
correspondence from February 1785, to November 1793 ; and 
of this period the portion from which General Kir kpatrick has 
extracted the letters now before the public, only extends to Feb-- 
yuary 1787. 

The accomplished orientalist who has amused the intervals 
a tedious illness, by selecting and translating these letters, was 
guided by the following views. ‘ In making the present selec- 
tion from about a thousand letters, I have confined myself, al- 
most entirely, to such as either appeared to exhibit the Sultan in 
some new light ; to unfold some of his political, financial, or com- 
mercial views ; or to elucidate some historical fact. My princi- 
pal object, in this work, being to present as striking a likeness 
of Tipu, as the nature of my materials, and the extent of my 
ability to employ them advantageously, would admit, I thought 
it essential to this end, to render his sentiments, on all occasions, 
as closely as the different idioms of the two languages would al- 
low, without involving the sense in difficulty or obscurity.’ 

‘Lhe object being to exhibit the Sultan’s character as it is de- 
lineated in his correspondence, more than usual importance at- 
taches to the choice of corresponding expressions. In this point 
of view, the translator’s intimate knowledge of the Persic lan- 
guage, his long experience of Indian Courts, and his extensive 
reading in every branch of Asiatic literature, have proved highly 
serviceable. In the passages where General Kirkpatrick has ac- 
cidentally quoted the original phrase, we have uniformly admired 
the singular felicity with which he has clothed the ideas of the 
‘Sultan in English expressions. 


‘¢ ‘Tipu Sultan, indeed,” he observes, “ rarely took up his pen, with- 
‘out ita laying open some recess or other of his various and irregular 
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mind. He’seldom issues an order that does not bespeak, either the 
general tone of his nature, or the particular impulse of the moment. 
He seems to have felt no hesitation in avowing, in the course of the 
letters which follow, the most flagitious sentiments ; and this may be 
accounted for on one or other, or on both, of these principles. The 
letters being, in the first place, addressed, with few exceptions, to per- 
sons in absolute dependence on him, he consequently would be whol- 
ly free from that sort of reserve which arises from the fear of incur- 
ring the censure or reproach of the world. He knew his will to be @ 
law, the propriety of which, as it might concern others, would never 
be canvassed or doubted by any of his slaves. In the next place, he 
probably measured the sentiments in question by a different estimate 
from that with which we estimate them. Thus, the various murders 
and acts of treachery which we see him directing to be carried into 
execution, were not criminal, but on the contrary, just, and even me- 
ritorious, in his eyes. They might, and most likely did, in a great 
degree proceed from a disposition naturally cruel and sanguinary ; but, 
perhaps, an intolerant religious zeal and bigotry were not less active 
motives to them. The Koran taught him, that it was not necessary 
to keep faith with infidels, or the enemies of the true religion, in which 
class it was not difficult for him to persuade himself that it was right 
to include all who opposed, or refused to co-operate in his views, for 
the extension of that religion ; or, in other words, for his own aggran- 
disement. Hence it was, that our mussulman allies and subjects were 
scarcely less obnoxious to his hatred and vengeance than ourselves. 
With regard to the secret murder of his English prisoners, his dread- 
ful slaughter of the Curgas and Nairs, and his forcible conversion of 
so many thousands of the two latter tribes to the Mohamedan faith, he 
probably thought such enormities no less warranted, both by the ex- 
ample and precepts of the founder of his religion, than the infraction 
of oaths and engagements in his transactions with unbelievers.” 


The aggregate of personal qualities, which passes under the 
name of ‘ character,’ is the result of dispositions implanted by 
nature, modified by accidental impressions in childhood, by edu- 
cation in early youth, by profession, rank and fortune in manhood, 
as well as by the state of society and form of government. In 
all situations, these external or secondary causes produce so great 
an effect, that whatever may be the original disposition of indivi- 
duals, our experience leads us to expect similar conduct in simi- 
lar circumstances, and to rely more on the uniform effect of the 
latter, than on any peculiarity derived from nature. When we 
see Richard Cromwell spontaneously descend to the condition of 
a private citizen, our astonishment is naturally excited, because 
our experience did not lead us to expect such conduct, in such 
circumstances. But, had he wished to preserve the authority, it 
is quite evident that he must also have adopted the policy and 
the artifices of his father; and that the only apparent difference 
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in their public character, would have resulted from the inferior 
degree of ability he would probably have displayed in prosecuting 
the same plans. 

It may readily be imagined that no circumstance operates 
more powerfully in the formation of character than despotic pow- 
er, and that the minds of all those who possess it will in general 
be actuated by the same motives, and influenced by the same 
trains of thinking. It would be wonderful, if the flattery of cour- 
tiers failed to inspire them with a high sense of their own merit ; 
if obsequiousness to their caprices did not produce an universal 
contempt for the rest of mankind, and an opinion that their wishes 
ought to be gratified at whatever expense; and if their solitary 
grandeur did not render them callous to the misery of beings, 
whom they hardly deign to consider as participating of one com- 
mon nature. Such, certainly, appears to be the natural effect of 
the unhappy circumstances in which Eastern sovereigns are pla- 
ced: and, in reviewing the history of Asiatic states, there is more 
reason to wonder at the frequent exceptions to the general rule, 
than at the number of instances in which it is exemplified. Tipu 
Sultan did not figure as an exception ; but his character was mo- 
dified by other circumstances of a peculiar nature. 

Although Tipu had long been recognised as successor to his 
father, and ascended the throne without opposition, it was still 
the throne of an usurper. For the maintenance of his authority, 
it was necessary to support a greater military establishment than 
the revenues of the country could afford ; and the expedient which 
naturally presented itself was an extension of territory. Of his 
actual possessions, too, much had been wrested from the dominion 
of neighbouring states, who were naturally eager to seize on the 
first opportunity of regaining what they had lost. OF these states, 
almost all professed a religion different from his own; and this 
was also the religion of the majority of his subjects. It was 
therefore almost entirely on the zeal and attachment of his Mos- 
lem adherents that he depended, not only for success but for se- 
curity; and to secure their exertions, the most effectual method 
was to blend religion with politics. Hence, all his wars became 
crusades. The extension of the faith became, of course, the mo- 
tive and the apology for unprincipled aggression. And really, if 
we consider this pretext of the Sultan, with a reference to others 
made use of by kings and emperors nearer home, we do not see 
that it loses much by the comparison. Would it have been bet- 
ter if he had pretended that the distracted state of a neighbour- 
ing country had imperiously prescribed it to him asa duty to hu- 
manity, to put a stop to intestine commotion, by taking military 
possession? Should we have thought more favourably of him, 
if he had announced that Nature had marked out the limits of 
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empires by distinct boundaries, the courses of deep rivers, and 
the ridges of lofty mountains ; and that in extending his authority 
over all the countries south of the Godaveri, which was unques- 
tionably the particular river Nature intended, he was ¢ | ly the in- 
strument of fulfilling the divine intentions ? Would it even have 
been much better, if he had given out that the legal authority of 
the Peshwa having been unduly weakened by the insubordination 
of his feudatory chiefs, it became necessary for him to place mat- 
ters on their former footing, by establishing a vigorous govern- 
ment in the person of his own brother?—though the case, to be 
sure, would have-been different, if, taking it for granted that the 
Mahrattas were on the point of seizing on-the defenceless coun- 
try of the Nizam, and thereby increasing their power, already 
too formidable, he had only stepped in, notwithstanding his un- 
alterable affection for his august and venerable ally, to avert the 
blow, by seizing on as much of it as he could for himself. 

On the whole, however, it must be confessed, that Tipu was 
not altogether successful in imparting a tinge of plausibility to 
his ambitious projects. Yet, his objects were precisely the same 
with those of many mighty monarchs and illustrious statesmen, 
his contemporaries ; and though he was probably somewhat less 
scrupulous as to means, we rather think, that, in the hands of a 
judicious statesman of the'modern school, the substance of his 
measures might have assumed a less revolting appéarance. Let 
us try whether the Sultan’s homely style may not be translated 
into very courtly fashionable language. 

Camreddin Khan, one of Tipu’s generals, was employed in 
the siege of a for’~ess, subject to the Mahrattas. The following 
are his master’s instructions. ‘ Agreeably to our former direc- 
tions, let a capitulation be granted to the besieged, allowing them 
to depart with their arms and accoutrements. Cali Pandit, with 
his family and kindred, and <’ principal bankers, must also be 
induced, by engagements, to descend from the fort; upon doing 
which, they are to be placed under a guard, and ten lacs of pago- 
das to be demanded of them, for the ravages committed in our ter- 
ritories. Jf they pay this sum it will be well. Otherwise they must 
be kept in confinement. In short, you are, by finesse, to get the 
aforesaid Pandit, together with his kindred, and the bankers, out 
of the fort, and then to secure their persons.’ ‘The intentions of 
Tipu would have been equally well understood, if the minister 
for the war department had expressed himself thus to M. le Ge- 
neral. ‘I have his majesty’s commands to inform you, that in 
order to put a speedy stop to the effusion of human blood, and. 
for the sake of suffering humanity, you are hereby authorised to 
grant to the garrison of Nirguna whatever terms are most likely 
to induce them to an immediate surrender of that fortress. ‘These 
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terms, M. le General, you will doubtless observe with that rigid 
punctuality which has always distinguished the sovereign whom 
we have the honour and happiness to serve. Besides the com- 
mandant, Cali Pandit, there are a number of opulent bankers in 
the fort, whose property and persons might be exposed to much 
risk in the present unsettled state of that country. His majesty 
expects, therefore, that you will pay particular attention to the 
safety of these interesting individuals ; that you will appoint a 

uard of honour to attend their persons, and adopt every precau- 
tion for their entire security. As a mark of his gracious indul- 
gence, his Majesty is willing to reduce to ten lacs of pagodas the 
damages sustained by his territories, which, at their perfect con- 
venience, they will no doubt cheerfully reimburse before their 
departure.’ 

Again, in the year 1785, the city of Puna had been thrown 
into disorder by disputes between the Hindu and Mohamedan 
inhabitants, originating apparently in some female intrigue. 
Tipu’s ambassadors appear successfully to have executed their 
influence for the restoration of order in the Mahratta capital; a 
conduct which procured for them the following very gracious 


letter from their master: 


“ To Nur Mohamed Khan and Mohamed Ghias, dated from Ban- 
galor, 5th Wasai, or 14th September. 

“ We have, of late, repeatedly heard, that Row Rasta” (a Mahratta 
chief in Tipu’s interest) “ having. sent for you, you declined waiting 
upon him, on account of a dispute that had arisen respecting a woman 
belonging to some musu]man; returning for answer to his message, 
that if they would let the woman in question £0, you would attend 
him. ‘This account has occasioned us the utmost surprise and aston- 
ishment. This is a domestic disturbance among the inhabitants of 
their own country. Where was the necessity of your interfering in 
this matter, or of refusing to wait upon Row Rasta, when he sent for 
you ? thereby throwing our affairs into confusion. It seems to us that 
great years and old heads must have produced this change in your 
conduct, and rendered you thus unmindful of your lives and honour. 
It would have been most consonant to the state of the times, and to 
the regard you owed to our interests, if, considering their dissensions 
as beneficial to Islam, you had secretly encouraged the musulmans in 
their hroceedings, whilst, to all appearance, you were unconcerned 
spectators; Instead of interposing with such an extraordinary recom- 
mendation as you did; and which was, indeed, altogether unworthy of 

our understandings. When the Nazarenes ‘the English) seized up- 
on hundreds of musulman women, where was the zeal for the honour 
of Islan.:sm, which you are now so desirous of manifesting there? For 
the future, it will be proper that you should never take any share in 
their domestic concerns, but attend extlusively to whatever may pro- 
nrote the success of our affairs. J.e¢ the fire of discord, therefore, be 
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again kindled amongst them, to the end that they may, in this manner, 
waste their strength upon each other.” 


This letter seems to demonstrate, that the Sultan’s fanaticism 
was very much under the direction of his policy. A more skil- 
ful writer might have conveyed the same instructions, in the lan- 
guage of European diplomacy, in a more agreeable form. 


“ | have his Majesty’s commands to signify to your Excellency 
the concern which he has experienced at the measure you have re- 
cently adopted. In doing justice to the motives by which it was ac- 
tuated, he conceives it incompatible with the dignity of his crown, to 
suffer it to pass without animadversion. If any one principle is more 
incontestably demonstrated than another, by the uniform tenor of his 
Majesty’s government, it is his unalterable resolution never to inter- 
fere in the domestic concerns of neighbouring and friendly states. Your 
Excellency will appreciate the strictness with which his Majesty has 
determined to adhere to this principle, when you shall learn, that even 
to preserve the unsullied purity of the daughters of Islam, will not, in 
his eyes, justify a deviation from it. Your Exeellency will therefore 
adopt every practicable measure to restore affairs to the precise pos- 
ture in which they were at the time of your unfortunate interference. 
In carrying into execution a measure so indispensable for the glory 
of our Sovereign, you will inform the musulmans of the interest his 
Majesty takes In their concerns, and the shock his sensibility has ex- 
perienced at the insults they have thus wantonly been exposed to. 
Your Excellency may also think it expedient to hint to them, that the 


station of the tenth military division is within fifteen days march of 
Puna.” 


We have already stated, that of the acts and expressions sup- 
posed to arise trom the personal character of the Suitan, many, 
we think, may be traced to the peculiar circumstances in which 
he found himself placed. To a man whose caprice is a law to 
thousands, it is a very natural, if act a logical conclusion, that he 
ts as much their superior in wisdom as in authority. ‘Tipu, conse- 
quently, was skilled in ail sciences. His knowledge of medicine 
ig proved by his condescending to prescribe for his officers when 
indisposed ;—and it would be a very pretty question to deter- 
mine, whether it required most courage to swailow or to neglect 
the royal recipe. The following contiins important instructions 
to physicians in a very alarming case. 


“ It has been reported to us, that the Mutusuddy of the Jaish, Crish- 
na Row has been bitten by a mad dog: We therefore write to desire 
that you will give the aforesaid Mutusuddy in particular charge to the 
physician Mohamed Bey, who must adminiser to him the proper me- 
dicines in such cases, and +estore him to health. He must also be told 


not to let the discharge from the wound stop, but to keep it open for 
gx months.” | 
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The following contains still more particular directions. 


“ Your letter of the 14th Behari was received this day ; and has in- 
formed us of Dowlet Khan’s being ill of the stone in the bladder: We 
have, in consequence sent by the post an emetic to be taken the first 
day, together with other proper medicines for the seven subsequent 
days. © These are all seperately made up in cloth, and sealed. 

“ The way of taking an emetic is this,” &c. “ The following morn- 
ing a dose of the other medicine is to be taken in eight tolahs of syrup 
of absbakh and radish leaves. This course is to be pursued for seven 
days, during which the patient need not abstain from acids, but must 
avoid eating black and red pepper, and other heating and flatulent 
things. The diet should be curry of radishes with boiled rice; and 
his drink an infusion of musk melon seeds, cucumber seeds, and dog- 
thorn, of each half a tolah weight.” 


To enable our readers to appreciate more fully the justice of 
the Sultan’s pretensions to universal science, we subjoin his ob- 
servations on that most important instrument, the barometer. 


“ The barometer which you sent us in charge of your Harcara, is 
in all respects very complete, excefiting in the article of the quick- 
silver, which, owing to its oldness, does not move up and down. It is 
therefore returned to you; and you must send another good one in 
its stead, chat has been made in the frresent year.” 


To the effects of despotic authority on the mind, we are also 
inclined to attribute his extreme severity, on the slightest devia- 
tion from any of his regulations, however trivial, or however 
justifiable ; and his aversion, on all occasions, to adopt the sugges- 
tions of others. 


“ You suggest,” says Tipu to one of his commercial agents, who 
had at the same time disclosed the failure of a favourite plan of the 
Sultan, “the establishment of banking-houses on the part of govern- 
ment, and the appointment of a banker with a salary to superintend 
them. You also propose, with our permission, to open warehouses 
for the sale of cloths at Bangalor, Ousestra, and other places. It Is 

' comprehended. There is no regulation issued by us, that does not cost 
us, in the framing of it, the deliberation of five hundred years, ‘This 
being the case, do you perform exactly what we order ; neither exceed- 
ing our directions, nor suggesting any thing further from yourself.” 


The letter we have just cited illustrates a trait which undoubt- 
edly is solely referable to personal character,—the Sultan’s ava- 
rice. He had already established_a monopoly of wholesome com- 
merce in the most important articles ; and the plan, of which the 
failure had just been communicated, was no less than an attempt 
to introduce a similar monopoly in the retail trade, by the esta- 
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blage,’ is carried up the steps on the backs of native Indians 
tenateros, as they are called), many thousands of whom are con- 


stantly employed in this laborious service. 


““ These tenateros,” it is added, “ carry the minerals in bags (cos¢a- 
las), made of the thread of the pité. To prevent their shoulders from 
being hurt (for the miners are generally naked to the middle), they 
place a woollen covering (frisada) under this bag. We meet in the 
mines with files of fifty or sixty of these porters, among whom there 
are men above sixty, and boys of ten or twelve years of age. In 
ascending the stairs, they throw their -body forwards, and rest on a 
staff, which is generally not more than three decemetres in length 
about a foot.) They walk in a zig-zag direction, because they have 
found from long experience, (as they affirm), that their respiration is 
Jess impeded when they traverse obliquely the current of air which 
enters the pits from without. We cannot sufficiently admire the mus- 
cular strength of the Indian and Mestizoe ‘enateros of Guanaxuato, 
especially when we feel ourselves oppressed with fatigue in ascending 
from the bottom of the mine of Valenciana. The ¢enateros cost the 
proprietors of Valenciana more than 15,000 livres tournois (624/. ster- 
ling) weekly ; and they reckon that three men destined to carry, the 
minerals to the places of assemblage, are for one employed workman 
who blows up the gangue by means of powder. These enormous ex- 
penses could perhaps be diminished more than two-thirds, if the works 
communicated with one another by interior pits, or by galleries adapt- 
ed for conveyance by wheelbarrows or dogs. Well contrived opera- 
tions would facilitate the extraction of minerals and the circulation of 
air, and would render the great number of ¢enateros unnecessary, 
whose strength might be employed in a manner more advantageous 
to society, and less hurtful to the health of the individual.” 


Another practice which our author justly ridicules, is that of 
drawing up the water, not by a pump apparatus, but by means 
of bags attached to a rope, ‘ which rolls on the drum of a horse 
baritel.’ In consequence of this bad economy, many of the works 
-have been abandoned after reaching a certain depth, although 
still abounding with mineral produce. In the mine of Valenci- 
ana, already referred to, the annual expenditure more than dou- 
bled itself in the course of fifteen years. It is greatly owing to 
this circumstance, that the mines of New Spain, while so much 
richer than those of Europe, yield comparatively so small a pro- 
fit ; added to which, the intrinsic value of a given quantity of the 
ore is much less considerable. 

It was mentioned, we believe, in our former article, that the 
labour of the Indians is not compulsory. Indeed, of all miners, 
our author affirms, the Mexican miner is the best paid. But no 
wen encomium is passed upon his honesty. The tricks which 

1¢ makes use of to appropriate some portion of the metal he is 
VOL. VIilT. 20° 
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employed to unearth, are endless; some of them too revolting te 
be described. He works almost naked; but a strict search js 
instituted before he is allowed to leave the pit,—and a careful 
register is kept of the value of the minerals which he is detected 
in concealing. 

A very specific account is given of the process of amalgama- 
tion, as carried on in the mines of New Spain, and by which the 
far greater portion of the metallic produce is extracted from the 
ore. No fixed principle is adopted in the selection of minerals 
to undergo this operation ; the same substances being smelted in 
one district, which in another are managed with mercury. The 
first part of the process consists in reducing the minerals to an 
extremely fine powder. This, when. duly moistened, is carried 
into a court paved with flags, where it is ranged in small heaps, 
and exposed to the open air. The ingredients added to the mois- 
tened mass are muriate of soda, lime, sulphates of iron and cop- 
per, and mercury, of which latter the consumption is enormous ; 
and to promote the chemical action, by bringing these substances 
into closer contact, horses and mules are driven round the me- 
tallic mud, or barefooted workmen turned in to perambulate in 
it for days together. 

It would lead us too far to enter into the various details which 
take up the remainder of this chapter. We shall, therefore, 
merely remark, that the annual produce of the Mexican mines, 
in gold, is estimated at 4829 lb. troy, in silver, at 1,439,832 lb. 5 
making nearly a moiety of the precious metals extracted from 
North and South America ; that the mint of Mexico is supposed 
to have furnished, from the discovery of New Spain to the com- 
mensement of the nineteenth century, nearly 2082 millions of 
piastres, or nearly two-fifths of the whole gold and silver, which, 
during that period, have flowed from the new continent into the 
old ; that three districts of mines, Guanaxuato, Catorce, and Za- 
catecas, yield nearly half the gold and silver extracted from the 
mines of New Spain; that the vein ef Guanaxuato alone, fur- 
nishes at an average, one-sixth of all the silver which America 
throws into circulation ; that the produce of the Mexican mines’ 
has been tripled in fifty-two years, and sextupled in a hundred > 
and that it admits of a still greater increase, as the country shal! 
become more populous and better informed. 

The progress m manufactures, as might be expected from the 
jealous and monopolizing policy of the mother country, has been 
but slow. ‘ Such principles,’ says M. H. ‘as prescribe the root- 
ing up of the vine and olive, are not calculated to favour manu- 
factures. A colony has for ages been only considered as usefu! 
to the parent state in so far as it supplied a great quantity of raw 

materials, and consumed a number of the commodities carrie 
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etere.’ In spite, however, of all obstacles, the spirit of mant- 
facturing industry has here and there contrived to exert itself : 
and M. Humboldt mentions, in particular, that, of late years, in- 
creased attention has been paid to the manufacture of hides, hard 
soap, woollen cloth, and calicoes. There are also extensive ma- 
nufactories of gun-powder and tobacco, beth of which are royal 
rights. 

In considering the commerce of New Spain, M. Humboldt 
first notices the condition of the principal roads, and then pro- 
ceeds to dwell at considerable length on the foreign commerce oi 
the country. This has, for centuries, been chiefly concentrated 
at Vera Cruz; the principal objects of exportation from which 
place are enumerated in the following table: 


*¢ Gold and silver to the value of L. 3,590,000 sterling 
Cochineal, . , , ‘ 504,000 
Sugar, . : ” ‘ . 273,000 
Flour, , P ‘ . - 63,000 
Mexican Indigo, ° ; . ° 43,000 
Salted provisions, &c. ; ‘ : . .20,000 
‘Tanned hides, ° ‘ ‘ , 16,800 
Sarsaparillay, . ; : . . 18,900 
Vanilla, : ‘ ‘ h : 12,600 
Jalap, ‘ , . , i 12,600 
Soap, ° . ° : : » 10,500 
Campeachy wood, ° . > - 8,400 
Pimento of tobacco, , " ° 306,960 


The importation of ‘Vera Cruz includes, among other articles, 
ihe following : 


‘¢ Linen, woollen, and cotton, cloth, and silks, 2,310,000 


Paper, 300,000 reams, ; ‘ : 210,000 
Brandy, 30,000 hogsheads, : : 210,000 
Cocoa, 80,000 fanegas, ‘ ; . 210,000 
Mercury, 800,000 kilogrammes, ; « 136,000 
iron, 2,500,000 ditto, ‘ . P 126,000 . 
Steel, 600,000 kilogrammes, ; ; 42,000 
Wine, 40,000 hogsheads, , , 147,000 
Wax, 250,000 kilogrammes, . . 63,000 


From this comparison it appears, that the importation exceeds 
the exportation by 7,770,000/. | 

While the port of Vera Cruz, notwithstanding its bad anchor- 
age, annually receives between four and five hundred vessels, that 


of Acapulco, which is one of the finest in the known world, 


scarcely receives ten. Its commercial activity is almost limited 
0 & Manilla galleon, to the coasting trade with Guatimala, Z:. 
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catala, and San Blas, and to four or five vessels dispatched toa 
Guayaquil and Lima. On the oldest and most important branch 
of its commerce—the exchange of merchandize of the East In- 
dies and China for the precious metals of Mexico—conducted in 
a single ship, the following particulars are afforded. 


* The galleon, which is generally from 12 to 1500 tons, and com- 
manded by an officer of the royal navy, sails from Manilla in the mid. 
dle of July or beginning of August, when the south-west monsoon is 
already completely established. Its cargo consists of muslins, print- 
ed calicoes, coarse cotton shirts, raw silks, China silk stockings, jew- 
elleries from Canton or Manilla by Chinese artists, spices, and aroma- 
tics. The voyage is carried on entirely by the straits of St. Bernardin 
or Bajadoz, which is the most northern point of the island of Luccoa. 
It formerly lasted from five to six months ; but since the art of navi- 
gation has been improved, the passage from Manilla to Acalpulco is 
only three or four months.—The value of the goods of the galleon 
ought not by Jaw to exceed the sum of half a million of piastres,* but 
it generally amounts to a million and a half, or two millions of pias- 
tres.t| Next to the merchants of Lima, the ecclesiastical corporations 
have the greatest share in this lucrative commerce, in which the cor- 
poration employs nearly two-thirds of their capitals, which employ- 
ment of their money is designated by the improper phrase of dar a 
corresfionder. Whenever the news arrive at Mexico, that the galleon 
has been seen off the coast, the roads of Chilpansingo and Acapulco 
are covered with travellers ; and every merchant hastens to be the first 
to treat with the supercargoes who arrive from Manilla. In general, 
a few powerful houses of Mexico, join together for the purpose of 
purchasing goods; and it has happened that the cargo of goods has 
been sold before the news of the arrival of the galleon were known at 
Vera Cruz. This purchase is often made without opening the bales ; 
and although at Acapulco the merchants of Manilla are accused of 
what is called trampas de la China, or Chinese fraud, it must be allow- 
ed that the commerce between the two countries at the distance of 
three thousand leagues from oné another, is carried on perhaps with 
more honesty, than the trade between some nations of civilized Eu- 
rope, which have never had any connexion with Chinese merchants.” 


This division of the work closes with a long account of the 
yellow fever, so prevalent during a great part of the year along 
the eastern coast, and of which the port of Vera Cruz may be 
considered the principal seat. 


“ Thousands of Europeans landing in Mexico at the period of the 
great heats, fall victims to this cruel epidemic. Some vessels prefer 
landing at Vera Cruz in the beginning of winter, when the tempests 
de los nortes begin to rage, to the exposing ‘themselves in summer to 


* 105,002. sterling. . $915,000, or 420,0007. sterling. 
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lose the greater part of theif crew from the effects of the vomito, and 
to undergo a Jong quarantine on their return to Europe. These cir- 
cumstances have frequently a very sensible influence on the supply of 
Mexico and the price of commodities. ‘The epidemic which prevail- 
ed in 1801 and 1802, gave rise to a political question, which was not 
agitated with the same vivacity in 1762, or in former periods, when the 
yellow fever committed still more dreadful ravages. Memoirs were pre- 
sented to the’ government for the discussion of the problem, whether it 
would be better to rase the town of Vera Cruz, and compel the inha- 
bitants to settle at Xalapa, or some other point of the Cordillera, or to 
try some new means of rendering the port more healthy. Two par- 
Aies have arisen in the country, of which the one desires the destruc- 
tion, and the other the aggrandizement of Vera Cruz. Although the 
government appeared for some time to incline to the first of these 
parties, it is probable that this great process, in which the property of 
16,000 individuals, and the fortune of a great number of powerful fa- 
milies, from their wealth, is at stake, will be by turns suspended and 
renewed without ever coming to aterminationp. At my passing through 
Vera Cruz, I saw the cadi/do undertake to build a new theatre, while 
at Mexico the assessor of the viceroy was composing a long informe, 
to prove the necessity of destroying the town, as being the seat of a 
pestilential disease.” 


In the last book, our author discusses the revenue and military 
defence of New Spain. The total value of the revenue (the in- 
crease of which, since the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has been prodigious) he estimates at 20 millions of piastres, 
or 4,200,000/. sterling. A third part of this is sent to Europe 
to the royal treasury. ‘The sources from which it is chiefly 
drawn are, the mines—the tobacco manufacture—the a/cavalas— 
the Indian capitation tax—the duty on pulgue—the duties on im- 
ports and expurts—produce arising from the sale of papal indul- 
gences (upwards of 40,000/.)—from the stamp duties—and from 
the farms of “ cock-fighting” and of “ snow.” Speaking of this- 
last, M. Humboldt says, ‘ If there were not countries in Europe 
where a tax is paid on day-light, we might well be surprised to 
see in America, that the bed of snow which covers the high 
chain of the Andes, is considered as the property of the king of 
Spain. The poor Indian, who with danger reaches the summit 
of the Cordilleras, can neither collect snow, nor sell it to the neigh- 
bouring towns, without paying a duty to government.’ 

The average expense of collecting these taxes is supposed to 
be about 25 per cent. ; and the number of officers employed in 
this service is immense. The direct appointments of the viceroy 
do not amount to more than 13,000; but the indirect means he 
has of amassing wealth, as may be supposed, are limited only by 
his discretion. Estimating the revenue at 20 millions of pias- 
tres, M. Humboldt calculated that, in 1803, ten and a half were 
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consumed by expenses incurred in the interior of the country ; 
three millions and a half were remitted in specie to other Spa- 
nish colonies ; and six millions paid into the treasury at Madrid. 

The military defence of the country costs annually 40,000,000 
of piastres—nearly a fourth of the revenue ; although New Spain 
has scarcely any enemies to encounter but a few warlike tribes 
of Indians. The troops amount to about 30,000, of which two- 
thirds are militia. 

Having occupied so large a space m detailing the principal 
results of this instructive publication, our concluding remarks 
must be brief. That a great and important melioration has taken 
place in the condition of the Spanish colonies, within the last half 
century, must be evident to the most superficial observer. From 
the data which this author has laid before us, it is quite clear, 
that the produce both of agriculture and of the mines, has expe- 
rienced a very rapid increase, and that many of the grievous pro- 
hibitions and exactions, under which the colonists had so long 
suffered, had been in some instances abolished, and in others per- 
mitted to fall into disuse. But while this is undeniable, recent 
events have but too plainly testified, that the Spanish government 
was far from having kept pace with the intelligence and spirit of 
the people, who were still loudly complaining of the continual 
importation of adventurers—of a commerce suspiciously guard- 
«d-—and of a taxation burdensome in amount, and odiously ex- 
acted. Independently, therefore, of the disorganized state of the 
mother country, it is highly probable, we. conceive, that the colo- 
nists would not have been found much longer the submissive 
creatures they once were. As for the treatment they have expe- 
rienced from the new government at Cadiz, nothing, to be sure, 
was ever more calculated to drive a people into confusion and 
revolt. Accordingly it is to be feared, that much of what M. 
Humboldt has represented in the work we have been examining, 
is by this time matter of history; and that New Spain, in parti- 
cular, instead of exhibiting a scene of progressive prosperity, 1s 
at this moment the theatre of a civil contention, to a dreadfu} 
degree cruel and destructive. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Se present Picture of New South Wales; illustrated with Four large coloured 
Views, from Drawings taken on the Spot, of Sydney, the Seat of Govern- 
ment: with a Plan of the Celony, taken from actual Survey by public Au- 
thority. Including the present State of Agriculture and Trade, Prices of 
Provisions and Labour, internal Regulations, State of Society and Manners, 
&c., with Hints for the further Improvement of the Settlement. By D. D. 
Mann, many Years Resident in-several Official Situations. 4to. pp. 99. Price, 
with the Plates, Si. 13s. 6d.; without the Plates, 15s. Booth. 1811. 


WE had occasion, many years ago, to express our doubts of 
the policy of forming a settlement for transported culprits in New 
South Wales. Subsequent experience has unhappily given con- 
firmation to our apprehensions ; and in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in the last Session, on the sub- 
ject of penitentiary houses, as well as from the language of the 
speakers in the debates during the present Session, it appears to 
be taken for granted that transportation beyond the seas will not 
long continue a favourite mode of punishment. With respect to 
general interest, however, the settlement at New South Wales 
may be said to gain as much inoue way as it will lose in another. 
Its agriculture and population are in a state of progressive in- 
crease ; its resources in provisions have now become abundant ; 
and after the lapse of twenty years a new and a better generation 
is taking the place of the lawless set which preceded it. Mr. 
Mann’s publication, though mwch infericr in clearness and me- 
thod to those of Lieutenant Colonel Collins and Governor Hunter, 
has the advantage of bringing down the history of the colony to 
so late a date as 1809, and is the fruit of ten years’s residence 
on the spot. His official employment, though of a subordinate 
kind, led him into mixed intercourse with the inhabitants, and 
into a field of considerable observation; circumstances of no small 
import, in a quarter in which the progress. of change is too rapid 
to make a reference to former authorities the ground-work of de- 
scription. His book is of value, therefore as a table of mate- 
rials ; and higher praise will scarcely be expected, after we have 
pronounced that itis wholly deficient in arrangement, and replete 
with ridiculous extravagancies of style. 

Though Mr. Mann saw the colony at a later period and under 
more favourable auspices than Colonel Collins, he finds it neces- 
sary to make similar acknowledgements of the prevalence of vice, 
and of the subsequent impediments to public prosperity. The 
corrupt character of the prisoners, the disputes with the natives, 


and for several years the occasional pressure of want, were se- 
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rious drawbacks on the progress of the settlement. The major- 
ity of the convicts were of a disposition neither to be meliorated 
by lenity nor terrified by severity ; and hardened in crimes, they 
made even the poor and miserable natives the dupes of their kna- 
very: a conduct which led at first to distrust and reserve, but 
subsequently to severe retaliation, several of the convicts being 
found murdered in the woods. Labour, being the result only 
of compulsion, advanced slowly, and an alarm of want appeared 
rather to retard than accelerate the exertions of these disorderly 
characters. Among other instances of inattention, was the loss, 
for several years, of the stock of bulls and cows which was origi- 
nally brought over from England. They were suffered by the 
carelessness of the keeper to stray into the woods; and every 
subsequent search for them proved ineffectual ‘until seven years 
after the settlement of the colony, when a fine and numerous herd 
of wild cattle was discovered in the interior of the country, evi- 
dently the progeny of the imported animals. The protection and 
increase of this wild herd then became a matter of public con- 
cern, because it would prove a valuable resource in the day of 
need.—Prisons wére soon found necessary in the colony: but 
two buildings of this description, constructed of wood, were wil- 
fully burned, and others of a more durable composition were ren- 
dered indispensable. After the year 1796, various marks of ame- 
lioration became apparent; and the natives, gradually more re- 
conciled to the new comers, consented to commence an inter- 
course which was productive, in a limited degree, of mutual ad- 
vantage. ‘The stock of cattle had by this time greatly increased, 
and the apprehension of famine had vanished in consequence of 
the extended cultivation. These fair prospects, however, were 
endangered in the year 1800, by the seditious conduct of a num- 

_ ber of Irish convicts recently arrived, who were impatient to dis- 
seminate among the earlier prisoners the chimeras of their dis- 
tempered minds :—but the vigilance of Governor Hunter fortu- 
nately prevented an explosion; and that valuable officer was en- 
abled to leave the colony at the end of the year, in a very differ- 
ent state from that in which he had found it in 1795. At his de- 
parture, the number of settlers, convicts, and others, had increas- 
ed to 6000 ; the land under corn-culture exceeded 7000 acres; 
the stock of sheep was 6000; of goats 2000; and of cattle about 
1200. 

The succeeding year, 1801, was-marked by a recurrence of a 
calamity which had visited the colony in its earlier years,—the 
overflowing of the river Hawkesbury. A long continuance of rain, 
in the mountainous ridges which overlook the channel of the ri- 
ver, sufficient to carry its waters to the extraordinary height ol 
sixty or seventy feet above their accustomed level ; an inundation 
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which sweeps flocks, herds, and buildings, from its ill-fated bor- 
dérs :—but an evil of still more extensive mischief to the colo- 
nists arose from their rooted habits of intoxication. Spirits are 
bought up with extraordinary rapidity, even though the general 
price from the retailer is between ten and sixteen shillings a bot- 
tle ; and when they are scarce and prohibited, the price has been 
known to rise to thirty shillings a bottle. ‘This destructive vice 
is as prevalent among the female as among the male convicts. 
Wine has hitherto been less in demand : but, if the rage for lux- 
ury continues to increase as it has lately done, it must soon ob- 
tain an enhanced price. Its substitution might give a milder 
character to this ruinous and obstinate habit, and undermine by 
slow degrees that which it has been found inpracticable to exter- 
minate. Hitherto, it has been in vain for the higher orders to 
set an example of temperance; and the prohibitions of the sale 
of liquor have had but a limited effect. ‘Threats, intreaties, and 
punishments, have all been employed ; yet, while spirits are to be 
procured, every comfort of life is sacrificed to obtain them. The 
profit attendant on the sale of this poison is such as to distract 
the inhabitants from the pursuit of other occupations ; and many 
farms have been abandoned in order that the owners might de- 
vote themselves to this alluring traffic. Its prosecution has also 
led to many pecuniary frauds, the most notorious of which is 
the custom of indorsing notes of hand without any valuable con- 
sideration ; a practice which had proved asource of endless law- 
suits.—Next to drinking, the most prevalent vice among the low- 
er class of prisoners is gaming. In some cases, after the loss of 
every thing else, the most abandoned of them have been known to 
stake the clothes which they wore, and to reduce themselves to 
a state of nudity. It is painful to add that (p- 11. 36.) examples 
of the crime of murder still occur, under circumstances as hopri- 
fic as during the residence of Colonel Collins. 

In the scanty number of reclaimed convicts, the noted George 
Barrington holds a conspicuous place. He conducted himself 
during his residence in the colony with great propriety, filling 
the station of chief constable at Paramatta, and acquiring money 
by industry. His death took place nearly seven years ago: but 
for a considerable time previously he was in a state of insanity, 
produced it is believed, by serious and sorrowful reflections on his 
early career of iniquity.’ He expressed, in his lucid intervals, 
great displeasure at his name being affixed to the fictitious narra- 
tive of his life ; and his death was that of a sincere Christian. 

One of the most effectual punishments in the case of theft is to 
transport the delinquent to a remote branch of the settlement. 
The dread of a separation from old connextions, and a removal 
to a solitary scene, are found to make a more powerful impres- 
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sion on the minds of these misguided creatures, than the pros- 
= of corporeal punishment. Those prisoners who have been 

rought up to a business at home generally resume it in the co- 
tn 3 and ‘labourer s are employed either in gangs at public work, 
or by settlers in the cultivation of land. ‘Their irons are knock. 

ed off on their arrival, except in some extraordinary cases ; and 
they are ordered to work in whatever part of the settlement the 
governor deems proper.—Though the morals of the colony are, 
on the whole, in an improving state, it has been found impracti- 
cable to permit the use of a theatre. ‘Those who choose to par- 
take of this amusement, leaving their property unwatched, gene- 
rally found, on their return home, that it had undergone a sensi- 
ble diminution ; and the lower order of convicts, when they had 
no money, were in the habit of giving provisions to obtain en- 
trance: so that, by the frequent privations of their regular food, 
they were unable to pursue their labour with proper exertion. 
The governor was accordingly obliged to recall the licence of 
performing, and the play-house itself was soon levelled to the 
ground. 

Of the inveteracy of bad habits in some of these men, a re- 
markable example is afforded in the case (p. 12.) of one Samuels, 
who had been convicted of a burglary, and sentenced to be hang- 
ed. When he was suspended, the rope happened to break in the 
middle, and the criminal fell prostrate on the ground; on a se- 
cond attempt, the cord unrove at the fastening; and on a third, 
a new accident occured to delay his being launched into eternity. 
The provost-marshal, affected with the scene, represented the 
case to the governor, who was pleased to extend mercy to the 
prisoner : but neither terror nor clemency was suflicient to reclaim 
him ; he persisted in his dishonest career, was removed to a dis- 
tant part, and finally lost his life in an attempt to escape from the 
colony. 

The climate of the settlement, although variable, is favourable 
both for health and vegetation. ‘The weather in spring and au- 
tumn resembles that of our summer, and the atmosphere is, in 
general, remarkably bright and clear. Frost is little known, and 
snow is seen only on the lofty mountains which form the bounda- 
xy of the colony towards the interior. The woods and fields 
present a boundless variety of the choice productions of nature, 
while the branches of the trees display a brilliant assemblage of 
the feathered race. The shrubs and plants, are all evergreens ; 
and geraniums flourish in such abundance as to be made, in va- 
rious quarters, into hedges, emitting a delightful smell. Coals 
are found in a district which has been aptly termed Newcastle. 
March and’ April are the months recommended for the sowing 
of wheat; November aud December are the seasons of harvest. 
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In December, the stubble ground is frequently planted with 
maize, so as to afford two crops in one year: but the policy of 
thus forcing the soil is very questionable. As to fruit, straw- 
berries are said to grow in perfection ; melons are vety large and 
plentiful; and the pines far exceed in size those of England. 
The colony possesses, likewise, some mineralogical treasures ; 
the topazes being accounted of much greater worth than those 
which are produced in Brazil. With respect to animals, two 
have been found, since the publication of the work which has so 
ably illustrated the natural history of the colony, that deserve to 
be mentioned, namely the Koolah, of the Opossum species, and 
a kind of Hyena. The Koolah, after it has ascended a tree, né- 
ver quits it until it is completely cleared of the leaves; and the 
natives easily discover the animal by observing the gum-tree 
stripped, the leaves of which are its favourite food. The Hyena 
is not less ferocious than its species in other countries, but has 
hitherto confined its ravages to sheep and poultry, without ven- 
turing to attack the settlers. Both animals have a false belly ; a 
characteristic which is common to them with a number of sub- 
jects that are found in New Holland. 

Though no longer in a state of war with the settlers, the na- 
tives continue to carry on frequent hostilities among themselves. 
They are a cruel and disgusting race, and are ready to commit 
depredations on the corn of the settlers whenever they have a pros- 
pect of success. It becomes frequently necessary to send detach- 
ments of military to disperse them: but the utmost care is taken 
to prevent any fatal consequences from attending these acts of 
requisite vigour; and the soldiers are directed by all means to 
avoid firing. No allurements can tempt them to exchange the irre- 
gularities of savage life for the comforts of civilized society, A 
native who was brought home by Governor Philip, and sent out 
again after a residence of some time in England, assumed, for a 
short period, the dress and manner of an European: but, in spite 
of every intreaty, he has again taken to the woods. Little aid 
has been derived, in the labours of the colony, from the co-ope- 
ration of the natives; their industry seldom leading them farther 
than to assist in hauling the fish-nets, in order that they may ob- 
tain an immediate recompense by sharing in the draught. They 
are amazingly expert at throwing the spear, and will launch it 
with unerring aim to a distance of between thirty and sixty yards. 

The importance of living in peace with the neighbours of the 
colony may be appreciated by the sanguinary rencounters which 
are still found to occur in remote quarters. In April 1808, the 
Fly, a colonial vessel, being driven into Bateman’s Bay, sent 
three of her crew on shore for water. It was agreed previously 
to their departure, that, in case of any assemblage of natives be- 
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ing discerned from the ship, a musket should be fired from on 
board as a signal for the immediate return of the party. Shortly 
after the boat had reached the shore, the natives were perceived 
from the vessel, the musket was fired, and the three men ran 
back to the boat. They succeeded in putting off from the shore, 
but were pursued by a flight of spears, thrown with such fatal 
dexterity as to transfix the victims at their oars. The savages 
immediately manned the boat, and, with a number of canoes, 
prepared to attack the vessel itself ; ‘which narrowly escaped by 
cutting the cable, and standing out to sea. 

The population of the colony now exceeds ten thousand; of 
whom two-thirds support themselves, while the rest are victual- 
ied and clothed at the expense of the crown. The military force 
consists of the 102d regiment, and of two volunteer associations. 
The extent of land under corn-culture may be computed at 12,000 
acres; the number of horses at 1000; oxen and cows, 10,000; 
sheep, 40,000 ; goats, 3000; pigs, 25,000 ;—a rapid increase, es- 
pecially in domestic snimals, since the year 1800. ‘The current 
price of provisions in 1809 was, wheat, 12s, the bushel; maize, 
5s.; barley, 5s. ; oats, 4s. 6d. ; potatoes, 10s. the hundred-weight ; 
peaches and apples, 2d. the dozen; French beans, 4d. the quart ; 
pease, 1s. the quart ; beef and mutton, 1s. 3d. the pound; pork, 
1s.; kangaroo, (not unlike beef,) 8d; turkeys, 10s. each; geese, 
8s. each; ducks, 4s. each; fowls, 2s. 6d. each. Butter is so high 
as 6s. the pound, and milk 1s. the quart: but fish is abundant 
and cheap. ‘The wages of men-servants are 1s. a day, or 6s. a 
week, with board; without board, 2s. 6d. a day; by the year, 
10]. or 12], with board. ‘The hours of public labour are from 
sun-rise to eight o’clock, and afterwards from nine o’clock to 
three.—Of late years, some progress has been made towards the 
establishment of manufactures, particularly coarse woollens and 
linens. ‘The leather formed from the skins of cattle, kangaroos, 
seals, &c., is extremely good, and is easily tanned by a bark 
which grows in the settlement. Several potteries are also esta- 
blished, and four extensive breweries. The shops are fitted up 
with more taste than might be expected; and articles of female 
apparel and ornament are bought with great avidity. With re- 
gard to their money-system, the inhabitants of the colony have 
been as unlucky as those of the mother-country ; their copper coin, 
though issued in 1800 at one hundred per cent. above its real 
value, having in a great measure disappeared. Many of the free 
settlers from home have disappointed expectation, and have prov- 
ed only a serious expense to government.—The number of con- 
yicts in the government-service is liable to progressive diminu- 
tion from deaths, from emancipation for good behaviour, and from 
expiration of servitude ; as well as by removal from public work 
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to the employment of settlers in the country. In the course of 


eight years, from 1792 to 1800, three-fourths of the convicts em- 

loyed by government at the beginning of the period had been, 
Fane these various causes, discharged ; a drain which was inade- 
qately supplied by the new arrivals, which in the course of that 
interval amounted to 1259 male prisoners. 

After these observations on the state of the settlement, we 
shall follow Mr. Mann in his inquiry (p. 62. and seq.) into the 
causes which still prevent New South Wales from being inde- 
pendent of the mother-country. We have heard it computed 
that each transported convict costs government nearly 3001; and 
this enormous charge continues, in a great measure, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the colony. Mr. Mann ascribes the magnitude 
of this expenditure to various causes; to the mismanagement, 
under Governor Philip, from 1792 to 1795; to the practice of 
victualling, out of the public stores, the convicts employed in la- 
bour for the settlers ; to a custom, too long prevalent, of impri- 
soning convicts for debt, and of depriving government of their 
labour ; to the expense of supporting deserted children; to the 
introduction (partial, indeed,) of monopolies; to abuses in the 
medical department; and to the duties of police, severe and ex- 
pensive in so restless a community. Another cause of continual 
expense will be found in the formation of new settlements at 
Newcastle, River Derwent, and Port Dalrymple; as well as at 
the distant and now abandoned establishment on Norfolk island. 
This long enumeration of particulars might be reduced, were 
Mr. Mann philosopher enough to generalize his views, under 
two heads; viz. the bad morals of the colonists, and the waste 
which is common to all government-speculations. America, with- 
out greater advantages than New South Wales, has afforded an 
example of colonies advancing rapidly in population, without 
burdening the mother-country: but there no impediment from 
vicious habits stood in the way ; nor was any public fund created 
to meet the demand of individuals. Each was aware that ‘ as 
he sowed he would reap ;’ that he had no resource but his own 
industry, and that his wants must be rigidly accommodated to his 
means. That necessity of labour, which, evidently for the wisest 
purposes, has been imposed on our species, had thus its full ope- 
ration, and led to the systematic observance of the cardinal vir- 
tues of industry in acquiring, and economy in consuming. The 
progress of these infant-establishments was very gradual; their 
capital receiving little aid from the parent-state, and owing its 
chief increase to its own re-productive power.—In New South 
Wales, on the other hand, the object was to accomplish the 
speedy formation of a colony ; a power was granted to draw ca- 
pital from England ; and such power, in the case of a government 
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or of a public company, can scarcely fail to become the subject 
of abuse. Moreover, the labourers in this new colony, instead 
of possessing those qualities which, by promoting individual af- 
fluence, constitute the basis of public prosperity, were of such 
unsettled habits as to require a constant and expensive superin- 
tendance. The wonder, therefore, is not that New South Wales 
should have cost such extraordinary sums, but that our govern- 
ment should have been so badly informed as not to foresee such 
a result. In pursuance of this reasoning, we agree with Mr, 
Mann that an end should be put to all farming for government- 
account; and that the ships of neutrals (indeed of all countries 
in the time of peace,) ought to have free admission to the colony, 

Among the abuses inseparable from the improvidence of go- 
vernment-traffic, the unfitness of the clothing sent out is one of 
the most inconvenient. It has hitherto been made up at home, 
without regard to quality or comfort; and, when distributed in 
the colony, the delivery has been the same to all, without attend- 
ing to the unfortunate propensity, on the part of many, to sell 
those articles which they do not immediately want. Another 
serious cause of waste is the damage of stores on the passage, or 
their loss by plunder on board. ‘The remedy recommended by | 
Mr. Mann for these abuses is to make the contractors in Eng- 
land responsible for the condition of the stores, till they are landed. 
—Another anda more crying grievance is the inhumanity shewn 
to convicts in their passage out. It 18 a melancholy fact that, in 
several ships which have carried convicts by contract, not more 
than two-thirds of the number put on board have reached their 
place of destination; a mortality which may be attributed ina 
great measure, to the embezzlement of the provisions intended 
for their use. Under the pretext of attempts to mutiny and es- 
cape, an undue degree of severity has also frequently been exer- 
cised towards these unfortunate captives; and the bad effects of 
such treatment are strikingly exemplified by the contrast afford- 
ed in the health and cleanliness of the prisoners who were car- 
ried out in a king’s ship. 

For a colony in which the interference of an atbiter and judge 
is 80 often necessary, it might be advisable, in the opinion of the 
author, to look out at home for several persons to act as justices 
of peace. He is aware that men who are comfortable at home 
will not willingly go to New South Wales; and he suggests that 
fit persons should be sought in the respectable but disappointed 
class of society, Let their salaries, he adds, if not large, be such 
at least as to render them independent of every other avocation, 
and to make them place a value on their appointment. Mr. 
Mann is zealous also for the nomination of a council, composed 
af several of the principal officers of governmént; and to the 
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want of such a body he ascribes, in a great measure, the present 
unsettled state of the colony. We acknowledge, tliat the edict of a 
collective body would carry greater weight with it than the man- 
date of an individual, and we have no objection to the Governor 
being thus assisted: but the power of decision should, in our 
opinion, remain exclusively in him. In so turbulent a communi- 
ty, the existence of controul is indispensable ; and unity, be it re- 
membered, is the perfection of command. The criminal court 
is composed at present of the judge-advocate, and six naval and 
military officers, with an appeal to the Governor: a form of pro- 
cedure more calculated for the infancy than progress of the colo- 
ny. Martial law was appropriate as long as the settlement con- 
sisted of convicts on the one hand, and of the servants of govern- 
ment on the other: but the case is very different since the in- 
crease of population and of commercial transactions. Mr. Mann 
is solicitous for the institution of the trial by jury, and for the 
appointment of a chief justice, with emoluments not below 1200/. 
ayear. Whatever difference of opinion may subsist with regard to 
the difficulty of finding fit jurors among the inhabitants of New 
South Wales, none can prevail against the nomination of a res- 
pectable judge; and were his proceedings fashioned on the prin- 
ciples of the eminent jurist, one of whose works has lately passed 
through our hands,* it may safely be assumed that his single 
court would execute, and execute well, the whole legal business 
of the colony. The labour of those justices of peace, for whom 
Mr. Mann calls so eagerly, might thus be in a great measure 
saved. We see no reason that the expense of a trial in a court 
of justice should materially exceed that of an appeal to a magis- 
trate; and we can have little doubt of the superior weight and 
influence of the verdict. The administration of equity is a sim- 
ple and expeditious business; and the range, im regard to num- 
ber of causes, which may thus be embraced, is highly favourable 
to the maintenance of impartiality. By extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the judge over a wide sphere, we relieve him trom the 
influence of local considerations and individual connextions; con- 
ferring, in a great degree, those advantages which we reap at 


_ home from the presence of travelling judges in our smaller towns, 


as well as from the magnitude of the community in the district 
(the metropolis) in which they are stationary. 

Another point, for which the author contends, is the admis- 
sion of the bankrupt-laws into the colony. Those of our readers, 
who have observed how large a portion of the calamity of the 
West India planters we are disposed to ascribe to that mistaken 
policy which prevents the affairs of an embarrassed debtor from 
being brought to a definite point, will readily conclude that we 


* Mr. Bentham. 
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concur with Mr. M. in the propriety of the introduction of the 
bankrupt-laws into New South Wales ; since, though the circum- 
stances of the two countries are materially different, the applica- 
tion of the principle holds as to both. ‘The author is of opinion 
that the Governor would be much benefited in his decisions 
the assistance of a lawyer ; and he also recommends that several 
of our barristers should receive encouragement to go out, and 
plead in the courts. Whatever may be thought of the former 
recommendation, it cannot be doubted that government should 
decline all interference as to the latter.—A more interesting sub- 
ject is brought forwards, when Mr. M. treats of the fate of.those 
unhappy persons whose sentence of transportation lasts for life. 
They become, in general, careless of their conduct and indiffer- 
ent to their future fate, seeing nothing in prospect but banish- 
ment and servitude. Mr. Mann recommends that their labour 
for government should terminate after the expiration of a certain 
period of good behaviour ; that they should then be made free 
of the colony, and eventually become settlers. Even the most un- 
promising characters should be allowed to look forwards to some 
ultimate amelioration of their lot, and perpetual imprisonment 
should be excluded from the list of colonial punishments.—The 
farther recommendations of the author relate to the appointment 
of clergymen and school-masters ; and to the sending out of su- 
perintending mechanics : in all of which, as well as with regard 
to the greater security of the leases of government ground, he 
will not fail to receive the concurrence of his readers. 





FROM THE SAME. 


The Scottish Adventurers, or The Way to Rise; an Historical Tale. By Hee- 
tor Macneil, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. Murray. 1812. 


THIS is erroneously called an Historical Tale, since the prin- 
cipal characters are imaginary, and are supposed to be the sons 
of tradesman in Edinburgh, who find * The way to rise’ through 
application and industry. The first part of their story displays 
much ingenuity; and the author’s ideas on the subject of educa- 
tion for the middle and lower classes of society are rational, and 
deserve attention: but we cannot perceive ‘the absolute neces- 


sity for interlarding professional language with characteristic 


swearing ;’ and we think that Mr. Macneil is mistaksn in fancy- 
ing that the eccentricity and: humour of his sailors would be lost, 
unless : 


“ They fixed attention, heedless of your pain, 
* With oaths, like rivets, forced into the brain.” 
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£ 
The conclusion of this work abounds with improbabilities and 
lucky chances 5 and the ultimate success of the Scottish Adven- 
turers is not so deducible from their talents and industry as the 
author seems to have intended, or as the moral of the tale required. 
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ET oD 
ORIGINAL REVIEW.—VOLTAIRE’S BRUTUS. 


THE republican sentiments animating the characters of this 
celebrated play, are conveyed in a language forcible yet not gor- 
geous, simple yet imposing. Notwithstanding this, the ear is 
more affected than the heart; and passion is less excited than 
admiration. It is easy to perceive, that the success and great 
reputation of this tragedy, were, in a great measure, owing to 
the revolutionary spirit which at the time pervaded all the ranks 
of Europe. The censure of royalty and the outcry against ma- 
jesty were then too grateful not to be well received. Now, how- 
ever, that the fever has subsided, and we are arrived at the age 
ef manhood and dearly-bought experience, we can no longer be 
pleased with the glittering toy; unless we find, upon examina- 
tion, that it shines with genuine gold and not with tinsel. 

The plot of Brutus is regular and well constructed, yet some- 
what scanty, and but negligently relieved from its monotony. 
he character of the Roman Father is sustained with the great- 
est strength and dramatic consiStency ; yet it seems ferocious, 
dull, and by no means congenial to human nature. He feels no 
apparent sorrow, expresses no audible regret; but, wrapt up in 
his own gloomy pride, seems more pleased with the opportunity 
of proving his sanguinary zeal for Rome, than grieved at the 
loss of his favourite son. He receives the news of Tiberinus’s 
defection with a few dry exclamations, and in the next soliloquy 
mentions him only as a foil to Titus, who was also found impli- 
cated in treason, and whom he seems to lament not because he 
was his son, but because his bravery and other energetic quali- 
ties were most likely to gratify the truly Roman ambition of his 
Father. 

In the opmion of La Harpe, the author has shown here a great 
talent, by leaving the grief of Brutus to the imagination of the 
audience, and by forbidding the language to touch, except very 
slightly, upon his sufferings ; if this observation be correct, the 
whole credit must be due to the actor and not the author; and 
if silence be the most skilful method of describing nature, wri- 
ters of less capacity would find it very easy to attain Voltaire’s 
reputation. The painter may as well withdraw his pencil from 
the picture, and leave it a blank to be filled up by the spectator’s 
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imagination. Brutus is made to express his supposed sorrows 
by a dumb show, and therefore very gracefully faints in the arms 
of his friends ; but a pantomime in such a moment is but a poor 
substitute for language. I would rather hear him speak, than 
see the sternest of the Roman Neroes, in the affected attitude of 
a tragic heroine. : 

The character of Tullia belongs rather to an artful jilt than 
a dignified princess ; though it is to be presumed, the author 
never intended to represent her in the former light. She talks 
with such studied eloquence, urges with so great a zeal, that 
a design to deceive and seduce, or, at least, to obtain her pur- 
pose, and to promote her own interest at the expense of her 
Jover’s, is more discernible in her than any real affection or no- 
bleness of soul. Her coalition or co-operation with an intrigu- 
ing minister makes her still less entitled to the character of ten- 
derness which the author designed for her. 

Titus is the most interesting of all the characters, yet perhaps 
the least consistent. His hatred of royalty is too strongly, toe 
uniformly expressed, and too long protracted, to be subdued in 
one moment. Besides, a Roman hero falling a victim to love, 
at the time when the enervating effect of this passion was scarcely 
known to those stubborn and barbarous republicans, is of itself 
a subject not very happily or judiciously chosen. But it is ma- 
naged with still less skill. Titus ought to have had other mo- 
tives besides love to make his fall probable. The disappoint- 
ment of consular dignity was not sufficient; for he himself lays 
no great stress on it, and his age kept him at too great a distance 
from the office to make it an object of ambition or desire strong 
enough to overcome every principle of honour. If love alone 
were to prevail, he ought to have been softened by degrees, and 
insensibly charmed into forgetfulness ; until, like wax, gradually 
heated, he should melt away at the wished-for moment, and still 
remain unconscious of his own transformation. Instead of this, 
however, he appears a rock of adamant, which having success- 
fully resisted the fiercest power of fire, dissolves in a moment 
when it was the least probable, that is, when the trial was nearly 
over, and when no additional heat was applied. He, moreover, 
sces his danger, yet runs headlong into it; his conscience warns 
him, yet in spite of self conviction he plunges into the gulf of 
destruction. 

What leads to the catastrophe is too long deferred, too abruptly 
yntroduced, and as abruptly dismissed. Four acts of the play 
are devoted to politics, and only one to the main event ; much 
to the national pride; but very little to paternal struggles and 
filial contrition, which should have been the chief subject pervad- 
ing the whole. 
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SPIRIT OF MAGAZINES. 


FROM THE WEEKLY REGISTER} 


ACCOUNT OF THE WABABITES. 


THE foundations of this sect were laid about fifty years ago 
by Mohammed, son of Abdel Wahab, and grandson ef Solyman, 
a poor Arab of the tribe of Negedi. It is said, that Solyman 
dreamed a flame issued from his body, that consumed both the 
tents of the desert, and the houses of the city: and that the 
Sheiks, to whom he related it, predicted, that his son, Abdel 
Wahab, would be the founder of a new religion, to which all the 
Arabs would submit. From this son the sect derived its name, 
though the prediction was not accomplished by him, but by the 
grandson of Solyman. Sheik Mohammed adopted the Koran as 
the basis of his doctrine, rejecting, however, the tradition and 
glosses of its commentators, and reducing the Mohammedan re- 
ligion to pure deism. He declared all those who paid any devo- 
tion to Mohammed, and dared to give God a companion, blas- 
phemers and idolators; forbade the addressing of prayers to 
saints or prophets; and enjoined all Mussulmen to be put to 
death, who persisted in their idolatry. These new and intolerant 
principles were not very favourably received in the towns. Ex- 
pelled from Mecca, Damascus, Bagdad, and Bussorah, he address- 
ed himself to Ebn Seoud, prince of Dreyeh, in Yemen, and found 
in him a partizan capable of rendering his doctrine triumphant. 
This chief, ambitious, brave, able, and wary, saw in them the 
means of accomplishing his desire of aggrandizement. He 
assumed the title of general of the Wahabites, and Mohammed 
that af pontiff ; and the sovereignty thus participated, they inces- 
santly laboured to make proselytes, and extend their conquests. 
From Dreyeh, their capital, surrounded by sands, Ebn Seoud 
sent out parties to subjugate the neighbouring tribes ; and the 
rapidity of their marches and the impracticability of attacking 
them in the great desert, ensured their success. 
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But it was reserved for his son Abdelazis to render the stand- 
ard of the Wahabites triumphant, throughout the peninsula. His 
practice was to send the Koran to any tribe he wished to subju- 
gate and convert, with a letter to the following purport: “ Abde- 
lazis to the Arabs of the tribe of , health. It is your 
duty to believe the book I send you. Be not like the idolatrous 
Lurks, who give God a companion. If you be believers, you 
are safe; if not, I declare against you a war of extermination.” 
All the tribes of the Bedoweens were subdued in succession b 
the arms of Abdelazis. They who resisted, were plundered and 
massacred : they who submitted, were to pay him a tenth of their 
cattle, of their money, and of all their goods ; ; and to send one 
man in ten to serve in his army. Thus in a short time this ar- 
my numbered a hundred thousand men. These were mount- 
ed every two of them on a dromedary ; and armed with sabres, 
lances, darts, and bucklers. Some of them had match-lock mus- 
kets. A skin filled with water, and another with barley meal, 
sufficed for the subsistence of two Arabs, and their dromedaries, 
twenty days. Officers and soldiers were equally abstemious. 
Abdelazis went so far as to prohibit coffee, and the use of the 
pipe; and the Wahabites obeyed. Following the traces of their 
enemies to take them by surprize, and retire without fighting 
when they were pursued, they harassed and destroyed them 
without any loss. When they captured a town, they destroyed 
the minarets and domes of the mosques, overturned the tombs, 
that were objects of the greatest veneration to the Mussulmen, 
and seized all the treasure, and all the spoil, they could find in 
the temples or private houses. 

As Abdelazis succeeded his father Ebn Seoud in the post of 
seneralissimo, Sheik Hussein, the eldest son of the reformer 
Mohammed, succeeded him as head of the law; and these two 
dlignities have continued hereditary in their families. ‘The into- 
ierance of these sectaries towards the Mussulmen is greater than 
towards Christians or Jews: a circumstance for which the author 
accounts on the principle, that the animosity between sects is 
greater, in proportion as their creeds approach each other. 
When these reformers captured the town of Emaun Hussein, 
fifteen miles from Bagdad, they put to death every person they 
found, man, woman, and child, to the number of three thousand. 
Vast treasures were taken from the tomb of the Emaun, and twe 
hundred camels were loaded with the spoil. 

Tt was not till 1798, that the Porte paid any serious attention 
to the increase of the Wahabites. ‘The bashaw of Bagdad was 
then directed to send an army against them: but the expedition 
did not take place, as Abdelazis bribed his enemies by presents. 
itnriched by the capture of Emaun Hussem, Abdelazis qvas nex: 
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tempted by the wealth of Mecca, the holy city, that contains the 
tomb of Abraham. Availing himself of a dispute between the 
sherif and his brother, he ordered the former to resign his office, 
which was by birth the right of his brother; and on his refusal 
he sent against him his eldest son Seoud, at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand men. Seoud, having defeated the troops of the 
sherif, was preparing to enter Mecca, when the caravan appcar- 
ed. It was with difficulty the Ameer Hadgy, or chief of the 
pilgrims, obtained permission to enter, and remain there three 
tlays ; after which the army of Seoud seized on the city. ‘Lhe 
Cady and twenty Sheiks were put to death, for refusing to em- 
brace the new doctrines ; the rest became converts. The Caaba 
was not destroyed, but the rich tapestry of the tontb of Abraham 
was taken away, and a mat of palm leaves substituted in its 
place. All the other tombs were destroyed. Seoud then went 
against Jidda and Medina, but not with equal success. The re- 
sistance of the inhabitants, and the breaking out of the plague 
among his troops, obliged him to return to Dreyeh. 

At the very moment that the Wahabites were triumphing in 
the possession of Mecca, their generalissimo was assassinated by 
a dervise, who had escaped from the massacre at Emaun Hus- 
sem. Abdelazis, was the first who established the power of the 
Wahabites on a solid basis, by important victories. He had in- 
troduced a certain degree of discipline among tribes jealous of 
their liberty, and compelled them to an implicit obedience. 
Brave, strict, patient, indefatigable, bold in his projects, and 
plain and frugal in his habits as his Arabs, notwithstanding the 
treasures he had amassed, he left at his death a post difficult to 
fill; and accordingly his death removed fora time the apprehen- 
sions of the Porte. But Seoud proved no unworthy successor 
of his father. So early as 1803, he sent some troops against Bag- 
dad ; but on this attack he set little stress, as its object was solely 
to ravage the country. A more important design he entertained, 
was that of rendering himself master of the coasts of the Per- 
sian gulf, with which view he built several ships, and gradually 
found himself possessed of a force sufficient to prohibit its navi- 
gation. The allies of the Wahabites seized on all the vessels 
that traded from India to Bussorah and the ports of Persia, so 
that a stop was put to all intercourse. The English themselves 
had several of their vessels taken by the Arabs ; and their en- 
deavours to rccover them, and punish the pirates, were fruitless. 
Before the time of Seoud, the English messengers, in their jour- 
ney through the Great Desert from Bussorah to Aleppo, had 
been respected by the Wahabites, agreeably to the promise Ab- 
delazis had given to the British resident. Once indeed, it hap- 
pened, that 2 messenger was rebbed : but the culprit was disco- 
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vered, and he came to lay the despatches at the feet of Abdelazis. 
This, however, did not save his life: Abdelazis ordered his head 
to be cut off, and the despatches stained with his blood, to be 
sent to the British consul. 

Seoud undertook various expeditions against Bussorah and 
Zeber, but without success. The bashaw of Bagdad then em. 
ployed considerable forces against the Wahabites ; the king of 
Persia, and the grand seignior, at that time friends, furnishing 
him with considerable supplies. The Emaun of Mascat was to 
attack them from the south, while the bashaw did from the 
north; but fortune fought for the Wahabites. The two chiefs 
did not act in concert. ‘The Emaun fell into the hands of the 
pirates, and was slain in battle about the end of 1804. Ali Ba- 
shaw set out from Bagbad with seventy thousand men, and a 
numerous train of artillery ; but in traversing the desert the very 
number was more conducive to defeat than to victory. The want 
of: water was fatal to him: and his army was attacked and beaten 
by piecemeal. ‘I'wo other bashaws succeeded him without better 
success, and the vanquished army returned to Bagdad. The 
sole advantare derived from this expedition was, that sixteen 
thousand Wahabite families, who had suffered themselves to be 
surprised, and whom Seoud threatened with exemplary punish- 
ment for their negligence, quitted his party, and repaired to 
Bagdad. 

At the close of 1804, the city of Medina, which had long been 
in want of provisions, submitted to the arms of Seoud, who con- 
ducted himself with moderation. ‘The caravan of pilgrims came 
the following year, and was allowed to enter the city, on paying 
a heavy contribution. At Mecca it was pillaged still more. A 
hundred purses were paid for the entrance of the caravan, be- 
side ten piastres for each pilgrim, and as many for his beast: a 
hundred purses were then paid for leave to ascend mount Ara- 
fath, and as much for coming down: and lastly, six hundred 
purses for crossing a brook, the passage of which the Wahabites 
purposely obstructed. Scoud afterwards declared, that for the 
future he would not allow any escort from the prand seignior, 
the use of musical instruments, or the conveyance of the sacred 
tapestry and ornaments. 

At the end of 1805, Seoud became master of Mascat, through 
the influence of the new Emaun, who had embraced Wahabitism. 
Thus growing daily more powerful and wealthy, he renounced 
the plain and frugal life of his father, and exhibited in his palace 
at Dreyeh, all the luxury of Asia. He appointed his eldest son 
Abdallah his successor, and sent him on several expeditions ; 
but the new general met with a check at Zeber, which the Wa- 
habites then attacked for the third time. These defeats did not 
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discourage Seoud, who immediately planned and prepared other 
enterprizes. Such is the character of these Arabs : if defeated. 
they do not give way to that panic, which commonly completes 
the overthrow of an army, particularly among their enemies, the 
Ottomans : they only change their scheme, relinquishing the old, 
to carry a new one into execution and unexpectedly. Thus Seoud 
turned his eyes towards Jidda, the only city in Arabia that had 
uniformly resisted him ; a place important for its maritime situ- 
ation, and for the barter there carried on, of the coffee of Arabia, 
against the corn of Egypt. 

The Porte now resolved to make a fresh effort against the 
Wahabites. A bashaw was sent to Damascus to assemble an 
army ; another was ordered to march to Jidda; and the bashaw 
of Bagdad was to assault Seoud on that quarter. The. Waha- 
bites seemed to be threatened with approaching ruin: but for- 
tune, still favourable to Seoud, excited the flames of war between 
the bashaws of Bagdad and Persia; and Ameer Hadgy, the ba- 
shaw of Damascus, found nothing but dissention and civil war 


in Syria, instead of the resources he expected. The taking of 


Jidda by Seoud, completed the consternation of Damascus. At 
this time, in 1806, Seoud issyed a proclamation ; which, while 
it gave permission to the pilgrims to visit Mecca, prohibited ali 
kind of escort from the grand seignior. The bashaw, however, 
urged by orders from Constantinople, set out at the head of the 
caravan, with the usual escort and ornaments. Seoud, indignant 
at this want of respect to his orders, sent word to him to return, 
when he had reached the midst of the Great Desert. He ven- 
tured, notwithstanding, to continue his journey toward Medina ; 
but when he arrived there, he found the gates shut, and the Wa- 
habites threatening to cut him and his caravan to pieces. The 
inhabitants, even the very women, animated with incredible fana- 
ticism, issued out of the city, and pursued the Mussulmen with 
stones, calling them idolators. They retreated in the utmost con- 
fusion, and the greater part of the pilgrims perished miserably in 
the desert. It is incomprehensible why Seoud did not at this 
juncture follow the bashaw to Damascus, and make himself mas- 
ter of the city, panic struck with this disaster. But the Waha- 
bites, content with their dominion over the whole peninsula, anc 
the subjection of all the Arabian tribes, apparently disdained to 
extend their sway into the neighbouring provinces out of the de- 
sert, whether on the banks of the Euphrates, or toward Syria. 
In the latter province every city, a prey to intestine warfare, or 
assailed. by enemies of all kinds from without, expected every 
instant to see them within its wall. What defence indeed, could 
they have made against such a powerful army? for at the end of 
3807, Scoud had under his command a hundred and eighty thou- 
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sand fighting men, belonging to the wandering tribes alone. As to 
his wealth, it increased daily, particularly by the prizes his allies 
made in the Persian gulf, half of the value of which came into 
his coffers. These Arabs had assembled a considerable number 
of dows, carrying each four or five hundred men, and from twelve 
to sixteen guns. 

With all these forces the Wahabites did nothing of importance 
in 1808, except pillaging the last caravan, and putting a total end 
to the pilgrimage to Mecca. They likewise made some attempts 
against Syria and Egypt. Seoud had sent letters to Damascus, 
Aleppo, and other cities of Syria, threatening them with destruc. 
tion, if they did not embrace his doctrines. Despair gave to the 
Ottomans some energy; serious preparations were made on all 
sides ; and the threats of Seoud ended in the occupation of a few 
fortresses to the south of Damascus. The most striking event 
of the year, was the march of Seoud himself, at the head of forty- 
five thousand men, against Bagdad; but he was defeated in se- 
veral skirmishes, and compelled to retire. 

In 1809, Seoud attempted nothing of consequence; but the 
war between the Wahabites on the coast of the Persian gulf, and 
the inhabitants of Mascat, assisted by the English, exhibits an 
event of no small importance. Lieutenant-colonel Smith, in a 
small squadron of frigates under the command of captain Main- 
wright, landed at Ras al Kraim, or al Khyma, the principal ren- 
dezvous of the pirates, and burned and destroyed the town, 
with all the vessels in the harbour, amounting to upwards of 
fifty, more than half of which were very large dows, anda large 
quantity of naval stores. They then proceeded to the port of 
Linga, where they burned nine large dows; and afterwards to 
Luft, which surrendered after some resistance. Here three very 
large dows were destroyed, beside other vessels. Thus a naval 
power was annihilated ; which, had there been no maritime force 
but that of the natives of Asia to oppose it, would soon have ren- 
dered the Wahabites the sovereigns of all the seas in that part 
of the globe. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to conjecture what effects may ulti- 
mately be wrought by a power, that has grown up in so rapid 
and extraordinary a manner. The loss of Arabia, and perhaps 
of Syria, and the country bordering on the Euphrates, may prove 
a mortal blow to the Ottoman empire, threatened by so many 
enemies from without, and. divided by the quarrels of so many 
independent chiefs within. The abolition too, or at least the re- 
form of Mohammedanism, in the spot that give it birth, must 
have some influence on the condition of Christians in those 
countries ; and the relations between the Oriental and Occidental 
rations can scarcely fail to experience some change. Neither 
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hlishment of shops in various places, on his private account. 
Proofs of the most sordid parsimony, indeed, occur throughout 
his correspondence. We find his brother-in-law actually com- 
manding an army on service, obliged. to make a formal applica- 
tion to him for money to purchase clothes, and a very scanty sum 
reluctantly issued for that purpose. The Sultan appomted am- 
bassadors, in 1785, to proceed to Constantinople, and eventually 
to prosecute their journey to Paris and London. On their arrival 
at the place of embarkation, they found the supplies of necessaries 
for the voyage altogether inadequate ; and in Tipu’s reply to 
their representation, they are informed that ‘they must compel’ 
some unhappy man on the spot ‘to provide what is emer 
necessary ;—but that, even though there should be some small 
deficiency, that should not be an excuse for their delay in setting 
off.’ 

The coolness and activity of his mind are strongly evinced by 
the following letter. ‘ He was,’ says General Kirkpatrick, ‘ at 
the date of it, not only deliberating on the measures to be pur- 
sued with respect to Shanur; in planning the future operations 
of the war in which he was engaged ; and in providing for the 
safety of Burhaneddin’s army; but he was, in fact, om the eve 
of a general engagement with the Mahrattas. Yet, all these im- 
portant and urgent considerations united, were not capable of 
diverting his’ attention from any of the minor objects of his in- 
terest. Thus, in the bustle of a camp, and in the face of an ene- 
my, he could find leisure, and was sufficiently composed, to me- 
ditate on the rearing of silk worms!’ The singularity of the 
circumstances induces us to insert the letter itself, as highly illus- 
trative of the mind of the writer. It is addressed from his camp 
to the commandant of his capitol. 


“ Behaeddin and Casturi Ranga, who were sent some time since to 
Bengal for the purpose of procuring silk worms, are now on their re- 
turn. On their arrival, you must ascertain from them the proper si- 
tuation in which to keep the aforesaid worms, and provide accord- 
ingly. You must, moreover, supply for their food leaves of the wild 
mulberry trees, which were formerly ordered to be planted for this 
purpose. The number of silk worms brought from Bengal must like- 
wise be distinctly reported to us. We desire, also, to know, in what 
kind of place it is recommended to keep them, and what means are 
to be pursued for multiplying them. 

“ There is a vacant spot of ground behind the old palace, lately 
used as a storehouse, which was purchased some time ago with a 
view of building upon it. Prepare a place somewhere near that situ- 
ation for the temporary reception of the worms.” 


Tipu Sultan was, undeubtedly, a prince of a vigorous under- 
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standing, unceasing activity, and undaunted courage. Ambition 
was the leading passion of his mind, to which every thing else 
was subordinate. Fanaticism might possibly be another ; yet we 
_find it, on most occasions, subservient to his ambition. An en- 
lightened policy would have dictated the encouragement of agri- 
culture, and the enforcement of a strict system of equal laws, as 
the surest means of becoming a great and powerful sovereign ; 
but the gigantic schemes which agitated his breast, could not 
wait for the slow returns derived from a course of gradual im- 
provement. His peasantry were harassed with ever-changing 
modes of extortion, which his neglect of the works erected by 
former sovereigns, to supply the means of artificial irrigation, 
rendered them annually less able to satisfy. The favourite mea- 
sure of his reign, of which he never lost sight, was a general 
confederacy of the Mohamedan nations, to expel, extirpate, or 
convert the unbelievers. Fortunately for the world, none of 
them were in circumstances to co-operate efficaciously in his de- 
signs. The monarchs of Turkey, of Persia, of Cabul, and of 
Dehli, with difficulty supported their own tottering sway ; whilst 
the Nizam, the Vizier, and the Nuab of the Carnatic were num- 
bered amongst his opponents; and, in his estimation, little better 
than infidels. The talents, activity, and courage of Tipu, all 
sunk before the disciplined valour, and enlightened combination 
of an European army; yet it appears probable, that if the Eng- 
lish had possessed no dominion in India, this restless and enter- 
prizing prince might have founded an empire, vast as his ambi- 
tion. Cruelty and avarice were the worst features of his mind. 
Had the reign of this tyrant been of long duration, or had he 
established a dynasty, it must have added much to the labour of 
future geographers and chronologers. In his reign, the old Mo- 
hamedan era was set aside, and another substituted, which al- 
‘though from its name it should date from the birth of the prophet, 
yet as, on that supposition, only thirteen years must have elapsed 
between the birth of Mohamed and his flight, appears rather to re- 
fer to his mission, or the period when he first announced himseli 
as the messenger of God. A new calendar was introduced, and 
‘afterwards changed ; and, in the course of his reign, the months 
twice received new Arabic names. The Indian appellations of 
most of the considerable places in his. dominions were also set 
aside, and new ones substituted, chiefly derived from Moslem 
tradition. These acts may possibly have flowed from unmean- 
ing caprice, or childish vanity; and to these they have usually 
been attributed. We confess, however, that they appear to us to 
have formed a part of his general plan for rekindling the latent 
flame of Moslem valour, and again leading forth the soldiers of 
Istam, fired with the same enthusiasm which carried the follow- 
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ers of the first Khalifs to conquest and victory. His dreams, his 
omens, and latterly his pretensions to inspiration, all seem to us 
to flow from the same source. 

The turbulent spirit of the Sultan, and the mystery in which 
he enveloped his proceedings by cutting off all communication 
with the territories subject to the East India Company, rendered 
him during a long period, an object of constant solicitude to their 
governors. Although no way distrustful of the event, should war 
become necessary, they found themselves obliged, by his imposing 
attitude, to delay the execution of reforms, which required for 
their success a certainty of peace with all the considerable states. 
Hence every thing that had relation to him acquired an unusual 
importance in the minds of our Indian statesmen. His present 
measures, and his future views, both wrapped in equal obscurity 
from the want of all authentic intelligence from Moisur, some- 
times baffled, and always exercised their sagacity. On the other 
hand, the tremendous events which, during his reign, convulsed 
Europe, have probably prevented him from engaging that portion 
of attention in this country, which his character, designs and re- 
sources, really ought to have secured him. 
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FROM THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain. By Alexander de Humboldt. 
With physical Sections and Maps. Translated from the original French, by 
John Black. 8vo. Vols. III. and IV. Price 11. 18s. Longman & Co. 1812, 


SO long an interval had been suffered to elapse after the ap- 
pearance of the first portion of this translation, that we began to 
fear lest a penury of encouragement on the part of English rea- 
ders, might occasion the delay in completing it. By the publi- 
cation of the volumes before us, however, the undertaking is at 
length brought to a close; and we resume our report of it with 
great satisfaction. 

Such of our readers as have honoured our former article with 
their attention, may recollect that M. Humboldt has distributed 
his Essay into an introduction and six sections. The introduc- 
tion is principally geographical, indicating what the author con- 
ceives to be the most eligible means of completing an accurate 
and comprehensive survey of New Spain, and presenting a de- 
tailed account of the materials employed in constructing the 
maps and drawings which accompany the Essay. Of the books 
or sections, the first consists of general considerations on the 
extent of the country, and its geological constitution as influenc. 
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ing the climate, agriculture, commerce, and defensive parts of 
the coast. It is in this part of his work, too, that M. Humboldt 
examines, at considerable length, the various points by which a 
communication between the two seas might possibly be effected, 
The second book treats of the population of New Spain, point- 
ing out its rapid-increase of late years, tracing the causes which 
have hitherto proved most destructive to the inhabitants, and 
affording a variety of interesting observations on their division 
into castes. In the third book the author presents a minute sta- 
tistical view of New Spain, as distributed into provinces and in- 
tendancies, with the amount of their population in 1803, and the 
extent of surface in square leagues. The fourth book is devoted 
to the consideration of agriculture and the metallic mines ; while 
the fifth relates to manufactures and commerce, and the sixth 
contains researches into the revenues of the state, and the mili- 
tary defence of the country. 

The second volume of the translation took us about half way 
through the subject of agriculture, comprehending, together with 
introductory remarks on its improved state, a description of those 
vegetable productions of New Spain on which the inhabitants 
chiefly subsist—the banana or plantain tree, the cassava root, 
maize, and several kinds of European grain. The portion of the 
translation which we now proceed to consider, opens with an ac- 
count of plants supplying raw materials for manufactures and 
commerce. The cultivation of these colonial commodities ap- 
pears to be considerably on the increase; not fewer than half a 
million of arrobas of sugar (the arroba is equal to something 
more than 25 lbs.) being annually exported from Vera Cruz. 
Besides giving a short account of the importation of the sugar 
cane from the Canary Islands into St. Domingo, and thence into 
Cuba and New Spain, M. Humboldt adverts to those circum- 
stances of elevation and temperature which, in this latter coun- 
try, render its cultivation more or less flourishing ; and expresses 
his conviction that the small West India islands, notwithstand- 
ing their favourable position for trade, will not be long able to 
sustain a competition with the continental colonies. This con- 
viction is founded, partly, on the Mexican sugar being almost 
entirely manufactured by free Indians, instead of Negro slaves ; 
and partly on the enormous capitals possessed by the Mexican 
proprietors. At present, however, by far the greatest part of the 

sugar produced in New Spain is consumed in the country : the 
quantity so consumed being estimated at more than 16 millions 
of kilogrammes (upwards of 35 millions Ibs. avoirdupois,) while 
the quantity exported does not much exceed six millions of kilo- 
grammes,—a sum which does not amount to a thirtieth part of 
what is exported from the whole of the American islands. 
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The produce of cotton in New Spain is inconsiderable ; and 
until machines are introduced for separating the cotton from the 
seed, the price of carriage is likely to continue a great obstacle 
to its further increase. Flax and hemp might be advantageously 
cultivated : but, unenlightened as to its true interests, says M. 
Humboldt, ‘ the government of Spain has always preferred see- 
ing the people clothed with cotton purchased at Manilla and 
Canton, or imported at Cadiz by English vessels, to the protec- 
tion of the manufactures of New Spain.’ The use of coffee is 
still rare in Mexico; and the cocoa-tree (the cultivation of which 
had made considerable progress in the time of Montezuma) is 
now almost abandoned. Cocoa seeds, however, are still used as 
a sort of inferior coin,—a sous being represented by six grains. 
Vanilla is another plant which passed from the Aztecs to the 
Spaniards. It was a favourite aromatic ingredient in the Mexi- 
can chocolate. By the Spaniards, however, ‘its use in chocolate 
is discontinued, and they merely deal in it as an article of com- 
merce. Considering the excessive price of this production, the 
neglect it meets with in New Spain is surprising ; for though it 
grows spontaneously between the tropics, wherever there is heat, 
shade, and much humidity, the only places where it is cultivated 
for the purpose of supplying Europe, are in the two intendancies of 
Oaxaca and Vera Cruz. As M. Humbeldt appears to have paid 
very minute attention to the mode of its cultivation, we shall se- 
lect an extract from his account of it : 


“The natives of Misantla collect the vanilla in the mountains and 
forests of Quilate. The plant is in flower in the months of February 
and March. The harvest.is bad, if at this period the north winds are 
frequent and accompanied with much rain. The flower drops with- 
out yielding fruit if the humidity is too great. An extreme drought 
is equally hurtful to the growth of the plant. However, no insect at- 
tacks the green fruit, on account of the milk it contains. They begin 
to cut it in the months of March and April, after the sub-delegate has 
proclaimed that the harvest is permitted to the Indians: it continues 
to the end of June. The natives, who remain eight successive days 
in the forests of Quilate, sell the vanilla fresh and yellow to the gente 
de razon, i. e. the whites, mestizoes and mulattos, who alone know the 
beneficio de la baynilla, namely, the manner of drying it with care, 
giving it a silvery lustre, and sorting it for transportation into Europe, 
The yellow fruits are spread out in cloths, and kept exposed to the 
sun for several hours. When sufficiently heated, they are wrapped 
up in woollen cloths for evaporation, when the vanilla blackens, and 
they conclude with exposing it to be dried from the morning to the 
evening in the heat of the sun. } 

“It is with the goodness of this commodity, as with that of the quin- 
quina, which not only depends on the species of cinchona from which 
‘* proceeds, but also on the height of the country, the exposure of the 
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tree, the period of the harvest, and the care employed in drying the 
bark. The commerce of both the vanilla and quinquina is in the 
hands of a few persons called Aadilitadores, because they advance mo- 
ney to the cosecheros, i. e. to the Indians employed in the harvest, 
who are in this way under the direction of undertakers. The latter 
draw almost the whole profit of this branch of Mexican industry. 
The competition among the purchasers is so much less at Misantla 
and Colipa, as a long experience is necessary to guard against decep- 
tion in the purchase of prepared vanilia. A single stained pod (man- 
chada) may occasion the loss of a whole chest in the passage from 
America to Europe.’ 


The cultivation of tobacco affords a striking example of those 
oppressive ‘restrictions, which have so long been permitted to 
disgrace the Spanish commercial code. Since the establishment 
of the royal farm in 1764, not only is a special permission indis- 
pensable to obtain the privilege of planting it, and the cultivator 
obliged to dispose of it to the farm at a government price, but 
the plantation of it is limited to a few towns in the intendancy of 
Vera Cruz. Whatever tobacco is found beyond these districts, 
is rooted up by officers who travel the country under the title of 
guardas de tabaco. In consequence of this enlightened regula- 
tion, several provinces, which once enjoyed a remarkable degree 
of prosperity, have become desolate and depopulated ; and New 
Spain, so far from exporting its own tobacco, draws annually 
nearly 50,000 lbs. from the Havannah. 

Having disposed of his plants, M. Humboldt proceeds to 
throw a cursory glance over the animal kingdom. ‘The most 
interesting section of this part of his work, we think, relates to 
the rearing of the cochineal. The quantity annually exported 
from Vera Cruz may be averaged at about 40,000 arrobas. It 
appears that the insect was more extensively to be met with in 
New Spain before the conquest than it is at present, and that its 
decrease is to be ascribed, partly to the vexations to which the 
natives were exposed in the cultivation of it, but principally to 
the spirit of monopoly. Our author has collected a variety of 
particulars respecting both the mealy or fine, and the cotton or 
wild cochineal. While the former is covered with a white pow- 
der, the latter is enveloped in a thick cotton; and though the 
metamorphoses of the two insects are the same, the plants on 
which they propagate are essentially different. To prevent the 
mixture of the two kinds (the wild cochineal depriving the fine 
one of all nourishment) nopaleries are established. As soon as 
the young plants are in a condition to maintain the cochineal, 


“the proprietor of the nopalery purchases branches or joints of the 
tuna or nofial de Castilla, laden with small cochineals (semilla) recently 
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hatched. These branches, destitute of roots, and separated from the 
trunks, preserve their juice for several months. ‘hey are sold for 
about three franks the hundred in the market of Oaxaca. The Indians 
preserve the semilia of the cochineal for twenty days in caverns, or in 
the interior of their huts, and after this period they expose the young 
coccus to the open air. The branches to which the insect is attach- 
ed, are suspended under a shed covered with a straw roof. The growth 
of the cochineal is so rapid, that even in the months of August and 
September, we find mothers already big before the young are hatch- 
ed. These mother-cochineals are placed in nests, made of a species 
of tillandsia, called faxtle. They are carried in these nests two or 
three leagues from the village, and distributed in the nopaleries, where 
the young plants receive the semil/ia. The laying of the mothercochi- 
neal lasts from thirteen to fifteen days. Ifthe situation of the planta- 
tion is not very elevated, the first harvest may be expected in less than 
four months. It is observed, that in a climate more cold than temperate, 
the colour of the cochineal is equally beautiful, but that the harvest is 
much later. In the plain, the mother-cochineals grow to a greater 
size, but they meet with more enemies in the innumerable quantity ot 
insects (zicaritas, ferritos, aradores, agujas, armadillos, culebritas), 
lizards, rats, and birds, by which they are devoured. Much care is 
necessary in cleaning the branches of the nopals. The Indian women 
make use of a squirrel, or a stag’s tail for that purpose; they squat 
down for hours together beside one plant; and notwithstanding the 
excessive price of the cochineal, it is to be doubted if this cultivation 
would be profitable, in countries where the time and labour of man 
might be turned to account ; and the cotton, or wild cochineal, which 
gets into the nopaleries, and the male of which, according to the ob- 
servation of Mr. Alzate, is not much smaller than the male of the 
mealy or fine cochineal, does much injury to the nopals; and accord- 
ingly the Indians kill it wherever they find it, though the colour which 
it yields is very solid and very beautiful. It appears that not only the 
fruits, but also the green branches of several species of coccus will 
dye cotton violet and red, and that the colour of the cochineal is not 
entirely owing to a process of azimalization of the vegetable juices in 
the body of the insect. 

“ At the period of the harvests the Indians kill the mother-cochi- 
neals, which are collected on a wooden plate called chilcalpetl, by 
throwing them into boiling water, or heaping them up by beds in the 
sun, or placing them on mats in the same ovens of a circular form 
(temazxcalli), which are used for vapour and hot air baths, of which we 
have already spoken.* The last of these methods, which is least in 
use, preserves the whitish powder on the bocly of the insect, which 
taises its price at Vera Cruz and Cadiz. Purchasers prefer the white 
cochineal, kecause it is less subject to be fraudulently mixed with par- 


* See vol. ii. p. 349. M. Alzate, who has given a good plate of the temaz- 
calli, (Gazeta de Literatura de Me.vico, t. iii. p. 252) asserts, that the ordinary 
heat of the vapour in which the Indian bathes himself is 66 deg. centrigade 
(150 deg. of Fahrenb.) | 
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cels of gum, wood, maize, and red earth. There exist in Mexico very 
‘ancient laws (of the years 1592 and 1594) for the prohibition of the 
falsification of cochineal. Since 1760, they have even been under the 
“fecessity of establishing in the town of Oaxaca a jury of veadores, who 
examine the bags (zurrenes) previous to their being sent out of the. 
province. They appoint the cochineal exposed to sale to have the 
grain separated, that the Indians may not introduce extraneous mat- 
ter in those agglutinated masses called dodogues. But all these means 
are insufficient for the prevention of fraud. However, that which is 
practised in Mexico by the téangueros or zanganos ( falcificadore), is 
inconsiderable in comparison of that which is practised on this com. 
modity in the ports of the Peninsula, and in the rest of Europe.” 


Towards the conclusion of.this chapter, M. Humboldt gives a 
table of the comparative value of tithes in the dioceses of Mexi- 
co, Puebla de los Angeles, Valladolid de Mechoacan, Oaxaca, 
Guadalaxara, and Durango,—taking two series of years, from 
1771 to 1780, and from 1780 to 1789. In the former series the 
tithes in these six dioceses amounted to upwards of 2,800,000/. 
‘sterling, in the latter to upwards of 4,015,000/. Thus the aug- 
mentation in the last ten years is nearly two-fifths of the whole 
produce: a circumstance which plainly indicates the rapid in- 
crease of national wealth, and proves that the working of the 
mines is gradually giving place to the labours of agriculture. 
The obstructions which still impede its progress are nearly the 
same as those which have operated so perniciously in Spain. In 
both countries, the landed property is in the hands of a few pow- 
erful families ; and in both, extensive tracts are *‘ condemned to 
the pasturage of cattle and to perpetual sterily.’ 

The subject of the next chapter, which concludes the fourth 
section of the work, and extends nearly to the termination of the 
third volume, relates to the mines of New Spain. Commencing 
his examination with a few historical remarks, our author pro- 
ceeds to take a general view of the mines as grouped into dis- 
tricts, and to discuss the geological constitution of the country. 
He adverts to the salubrious elevation at which most of the me- 
talliferous beds are found, when compared with those of South 
America. A copious description is given of the minerals from 
which the silver is extracted ; and much information is afforded, 
relative to the most considerable of the mining operations, espe- 
eially at the district of Guanaxuato, which, though but little cele- 
brated, claims to be considered as the ‘ Potosi of the Northern 
hemisphere.’ One of the greatest inconveniences in these works, 
and indeed in almost every other mining establishment in New 
Spain, is the want of lateral communications between the various 

alleries. Each pit is worked separately; and the extracted ore, 
ihstead of being accumulated in convenient ‘ places of assem-’ 
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can the suppression of the pilgrimages to Mecca, a retnarkable 
custom that has prevailed for twelve centuries, and formed a 
bond of commercial and religious union between the extremities 
of Asia and Africa, be an event of trifling import in modern his- 
tory. A reform in the religion of Mohammed, however, was 
to be expected. Aill who have resided any time atmong the Arabs, 
must have remarked their proneness to dispense with religions 
ceremonies. This fact was particularly evident in Egypt: im an 
Arabian camp none of the religious practices observed by the ip- 
habitants of cities, were to be seen, the people excusing them- 
selves by the want of temples, and their wandering life. 
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GroM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CARACAS. 


(‘From Semple’s “ Sketch af the present State of the Caraéas.”] 


AFTER ten days residence at Puerto Cabello, I prepared to 
return to Caracas, leaving my companion, who waited for a ves- 
sel bound to Curacoa. On the 6th of February, 1811, I set off, 
attended by my trusty Mulatto,; and soon lost sight of the un- 
healthy flat of Puerto Cabello. In two hours I was amongst 
woods, and water-falls, and mountains, and clouds; and looked 
down with undiminished pleasure on the dark romantic glen 
whitch had so much delighted me in my descent. From the sum- 
mit of the mountains I once more enjoyed a view of the exten- 
sive plain of Valencia, and descended to that ill-fated town. I 
saw again the pass of El Morro and the village of Mariara, 
where civil bloodshed was first to take place. Once more, I tra- 
versed the banks of the lake, and enjoyed from the top of La 
Cabrera a view which, as the sun disappeared, acquired new 
charms beneath the mild light of the moon. I again admired 
the thrivmg appearance of Maracai, and on the eminence which 
divides La Victoria from the plains of Valencia took a distant 
and farewell view of the lake. 

From La Victoria, through El Consejo, I descended into the 
valley and bed of the Tuy, which I again traversed upwards of 
five and twenty times before reaching Las Coucuisas, at the foot 
of the mountains which separate the vallies of Aragoa from that 
of Caracas. On the summits of these mountains I once more 
felt the grateful influence of cold, once more saw valleys dark 
and deep without rivers or lakes, and viewed Caracas at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles, presenting an appearance the most bemti- 
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ful and initeresting. I descended towards this charming valle; 
with a mind full of all the wonders I had seen ; and, finally, veal 
ing left a brother in Caracas, I entered my veuidends there with 
feelings somewhat similar to those which a traveller experiences 
when after a long absence he visits his native home. 

Thus have we traversed a small but interesting portion of the 
continent of America. Every where we have found a fertile soil, 
and, except in particular spots upon the coast, a pure and healthy 
air. Even the unwholsomeness of these situations is compensa- 
. ted by their exuberant fertility, and by the gradual adaptation of 
the inhabitants to the atmosphere in which they live. With little 
labour man here earns an easy subsistence, and the industrious 
European has never failed to acquire in time a certain portion of 
opulence and ease. Let us recapitulate some of the more obvious 
particulars, and. add others as they may occur to our remembrance, 
We will then examine what has retarded, and long will retard, 
the progress of this. country towards that perfection which some 
of its admirers so ardently contemplate. 

We land at La Guayra. A heavy surf breaks along the shore, 
and we are obliged to watch the swelling of the waves to leap 
upon the wharf. Flocks of gray pelicans float upon the waves, 
from which they rise at intervals, and then plunge down upon 
their prey. We notice the fins of sharks above the water, whilst 
people are carelessly swimming near the wharf, ‘and are told, that, 
by a sacred charm, these voracious fish have no power to do hurt 
between the two small capes that shelter the road of La Guayra. 
When we are farther credibly informed, that accidents never do 
occur; being heretics, we attribute it to the constant noise of 
the breakers, and agitation of the water. From La Guayra to 
Puerto Cabello, high mountains border all the coast: rising ge- 
nerally, immediately from the sea. At intervals, rich valleys 
open, and the sides of the mountains are covered with the fines 
trees, whilst their opposite slopes towards the interior are bese, 
or covered only with inferior timber. Fhe average height of this 
chain of mountains is about four thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, although the peak, which rises to the east- 
ward and behind La Guayra, is upwards of eight thousand feet 
high. In this town, closely confined by steep hills, we do not 
stop longer than is necessary to taste the tropical fruits ; or per- 
haps to visit a wild glen which bounds it to the eastward, and to 
bathe in the cool stream, which there pours down from the hills. 
We pass the pleasant village of Macuta, a mile from La Guayra, 
and soon look down upon it, from the height of a thousand feet. 
We ascend, and, on the mountain tops, the European breathes 
with delight, the cool air of his native country between the tro. 
pics. We go on foot, and smile atthe idea of a bad road form. 
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ing a defence to a great country. How charming is the view of 
the valley of Caracas at the dawn of day, when the mists slowly 
rising unveil the prospect, ‘and linger in the form of white clouds 
on the tops of the surrounding hills! We descend to the town, 
and pause anew to make our observations. / 
Four leagues to the eastward of Caracas, on a gentle eminence, 
from which springs gush forth, stands a pleasant village, original- 
ly inhabited entirely by Indians. To the westward, on the other 
hand, on the opposite side of the Guayra, in a small recess of the 
mountains, a white church tower, surrounded by huts, points out 
an establishment, formed by the missionaries. All throughout 
the valley are plantations of sugar, coffee, and maize. Irrigation 
is well understood, and its general use is favoured by the nature 
of the ground, which constantly slopes towards the east. The 
water is led in channels, from the upper parts of the stream, 
along the sides of the hills, and afterwards distributed through- 
out the fields) The same system is practised at the plantations 
on the Tuy, near Las Coucuisas, at La Victoria, and in the yal- 
leys of Aragoa. The use of the plough is unknown. All work 
is done with the spade and the hoe, and chiefly by slaves. The 
lighter work is performed by Indians, and free labourers, which 
last class is increasing rapidly. Maize and plantains form the ba- 
sis of their food, to which are added, beef and garlick. The 
maize is generally eaten in the form of cakes, being first soaked, 
deprived of the husk, and then ground, or rather rubbed into a 
moist paste, by means of a roller, and a smoothed curved slab of 
stone. ‘This operation falls to the lot of the women. Beef sel- 
dom exceeds two pence sterling per pound, although sometimes, 
for several days together, there is none to be procured, owing to 
the want of regularity in the supplies from the interior, or the 
droughts in summer, when herbage cannot be procured along the 
road. ‘The meat, when meant to be kept, is, in a manner, torn 
in long slips from the bone, soaked in strong brine, and then hung 
over poles in the open air, to dry. At every butchery, flocks of 
carrion-vultures, of a disgusting appearance, regularly attend, 
and being seldom molested, become nearly tame. ‘To them is 
committed the task of picking the bones, and removing all the 
offal, which otherwise, with the indolence of the inhabitants, 
would, in this climate, soon become intolerable. Poultry is scarce 
and dear; a Spanish dollar being frequently the price of a com- 
mon fowl. Mutton is unknown. Although this country has been 
colonized for nearly three centuries, the sheep has not yet been 
introduced upon these mountains, where it could not fail to mul- 
tiply rapidly. The flesh of goats is used instead ; which, although 
sufficiently palatable when young, can never be compared for fia- 
our, delicacy, and nutrimént, with that of the sheep. Fish are 
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seldom procured good at Caracas. It is a journey of six ox 
eight hours for a slave from the coast; which, in this climate, 
when added to other necessary delays, aeidame: fails to deprive 
them of their flavour. The mode of cooking i is entirely Spanish, 
oil and garlick being necessary ingredients in most dishes, and 
both being imported, in large quantities, for that purpose. There 
is a dispensation : from the pope, for eating meat in Lent, and on 
fast days, on account of the difficulty of procuring fish, in many 
parts of the interior. At the close of all entertainments, great 
quantities of sweetmeats are used, of which the creoles are ex- 
ceedingly fond. In lieu of sweetmeats, the common people use 
coarse sugar, in the form of loaves, called papelon. It is also 
customary at feasts, even at the best tables, for the guests to poc- 
ket fruits and other articles as I have witnessed to my great sur, 

rise. Although, generally, a sober race, on these occasions, they 
drink liberally of strong liquors, in bumpers, to each other, or to 
favourite political toasts; a custom which they appear to have 
borrowed from the English. This they do standing up or walk- 
ing about, recurring to the table, at intervals. Meantime the la- 
dies sit mingled with them, or in a contiguous apartment, the 
doors of which are open. The conversation is free ; for an Eng- 
lishman, frequently too much so. Every thing may be said, pro- 
vided it be but slightly covered. A very little ingenuity is ac- 
cepted as an apology for the grossest allusions. 

In a word, the general manners and customs of the province 
are those of Spain, by no means improved by crossing the At- 
lantic, or by the mixture of Indian and negro blood with that of 
the first conquerors. It may be laid down, as an axiom, that 
wherever there is slavery, there is corruption of manners. There 
is a reaction of evil from the oppressed to the oppressor, from 

the slave to his master. Here it has heen weakened, by the ge- 
neral mildness observed towards domestic slaves ; but it has not 
been destroyed, and, even should slavery be finally abolished, its 
influence over private life will long be felt. After great debates, 
the importation of slaves has been forbidden by the new legisla- 
ture; although many still remain of opinion, that they are neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the country. During my stay at La 
Guayra, a vessel arrived from the coast of Africa, with negroes : 
but as she had sailed previously to the passing of the prohibitory 
Jaw, they were allowed to be landed, and were sold immediately, 
at more than three hundred dollars each, upon an average, 

In general, the owners of slaves are little anxious how they are 
supported, provided they perform the usual offices, and make 
their’appearance on certain occasions of ceremony. This isa 
great source of dishonesty! Whenever a slave can by any means 
make up the sum of three hundred dollars to his owner, he is 
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free.. He is not even obliged to give this sum at once, but may 
pay it in single dollars, or half dollars, until the amount be com- 
plete. A slave has also the liberty of seeking a new master, and 
may go about to sell himself. These, and other regulations, tend, 
in some measure, to alleviate the evils of slavery, and still more 
to evince, by their beneficial effects, how much preferable would 
be its complete abolition. 

Almost the whole commerce of the country is carried on by 
Europeans, Spaniards, and by Islenos, or Islanders, from the 
Canaries. They buy and sell, are the merchants and the shop- 
keepers, in all the towns. A spirit of union, and frequently, an 
impenetrable provincial dialect, binds them together, and gives 
them great advantages in all their transactions. The European, 
who expects to see a number of purchasers in competition, is fre- 
quently surprised to find only one or two, until the bargain being 
completed, the whole who were interested in it, appear. The 
natives of the country, so far from considering this transaction of 
their affairs by strangers as a reproach to their indolence, turn it 
into a source of national pride. ‘ The Americans,’ say they, 
‘have no need to go to Europe ; but it plainly appears, that Eu- 
ropeans have need of us. We are not, like them, obliged to hawk 
our commodities oyer half the globe. Our rich and abundant 
products draw them hither, and convert them into our servants.’ 
In this manner reason the Chinese, vain of their supposed supe- 
riority over all mankind. And in this manner might argue the 
savages of the South Seas, who behold Europeans visiting them, 
but who never visit Europe. 

The manners of the towns, and in the interior, differ greatly, 
or rather they belong to different periods in the progress of so- 
ciety. After passing the great chain of mountains which bor- 
ders all this coast, from the gulf of Venezuela to that of Paria, 
we come to immense plains, devoid of trees, known by the gene- 
ral name of Las Llanos, or the Plains. Beyond them are other 
ridges of high mountains, which the traveller beholds rising gra- 
dually aboye the horizon, like land when first discovered at sea. 
These plains afford pasturage to innumerable cattle, the proprie- 
tors of which reside in the great towns, leaving them to the care 
of slaves, or people of colour. Hence a population is rapidly 
forming of a character wholly different from that of the imme- 
diate descendants of Europeans, or the natives of the coast. A, 
bold and lawless race, accustomed to be always on horseback and 
living nearly in a state of nature, wanders over these plains, 
Among them are many professed robbers, who render travelling 
dlangerous, and are already beginning to form into small bands. 
They live almost entirely on the flesh of cattle, without regard- 
ing to whom they belong; killing an animal at every meal, and 
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after satisfying their hunger, leaving the remainder of the car. 
"ase to the birds of prey and the wild animals of the desert. These 
men are well knowrt, and frequently pointed out in the villages, 
out the inefficacy of the laws leaves them at liberty, until some 
act of uncommon atrocity excites the attention of the magistrates. 
K.ven after being seized, they frequently make their escape, either 
-hrough the carelessness of their keepers, or the delays of jus- 
tice; and return with increased avidity to their former mode of 
iife. In the villages and small towns thinly scattered over these 
plains, great dissoluteness of morals prevails. ‘The mixture of 
races 1s a source of endless corruption, to which are joined a cli- 
mate inducing indolence and voluptuousness, and the total ab- 
sence of all refined methods of passing time away. The highest 
delight both to women and men, is to swing about in their ham- 
mocks, and smoke segars. Gambling to excess, and tormenting 
of bulls, are their principal amusements. Religion has no bene- 
ficial eflect upon their morals ; if they commit sins, they confess 
them and are forgiven. To all this is joined an apathy which is 
astonishing. Liveliness forms no part of their character ; on the 
contrary, they generally speak in a mild and drawling tone, which 
gives the highest idea of indifference, and almost of a disinclina- 
tion to the trouble of opening their mouths. When a little an- 
imated, however, this softness in the voice of the women, it must 
be confessed, is not unpleasing, until its monotony becomes tire- 
same to the ear of an European. 

I have not entered into a detail of the various races which peo- 
pie this country, as they are composed of the same materials 
which exist in all the Spanish colonies of South America; and 
have been frequently and accurately described, Over all, as is 
well known, until very lately the European was considered as 
pre-eminent, frequently without any just cause. Next in rank 
were the creoles, or descendants of European parents, and thena 
Jong succession of the various shades of mixture with Indian or 
African blood. The late revolutions in this country have abolish- 
ed some of these distinctions, and seem likely in time to destroy 
still more; the probable consequences of which are worthy of se- 
rigus attention. 

















vid 


FROM THE SAMPF. 


An Examination of the Siege of Jerusalem, compared with the Passages reis. 
ting to it, in Tasso, and the Places mentioned, examined on the spot. 


{From Chateaubriand’: Travels. } 


VERY early in the morning of the 10th, I sallied forth from 
Jerusalem by the gate of Ephraim, accompanied as usual by the 
faithful Aji, with a view to examine the fields of battle immor- 
talised by Tasso. Proceeding to the north of the city, when I 
was between the grotto of Jeremiah and the royal sepulchres, L 
opened the Ferusalem Delivered, and was immediately ctruck 
with the accuracy of the poet’s description : 


On two unequal hills the city stands, 
A vale between divides the higher lands. 
Three sides without impervious to the foes : 
‘The northern side an easy passage shows, 
With smooth ascent; but well they guard the part, 
With lofty walls and labour’d works of art. 
The city lakes and living springs contains, 
And cisterns to receive the falling rains: 
But bare of herbage is the country round ; 
Nor springs nor streams refresh the barren grounc& 
No tender flower exalts its cheerful head : 
No stately trees at noon their shelter spread ; 
Save where two leagues remote a wood appears, 
Embrown’d with noxious shade, the growth of years. 
Where morning gilds the city’s eastern side, 
The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide. 
E.xtended lie against the setting day 
The sandy borders of the midland sea: 
Samaria to the north and Bethel’s wood 
Where to the golden calf the altar stood : 
And on the rainy south, the hallow’d earth 
Of Bethlem where the Lord receiv’d his birth.* 


Nothing can be more clear, more precise, more explicit, thac 
this description ; had it been composed on the spot, it could nox 
be more exact. The wood, placed at the distance of six miles 
from the camp, on the Arabian side, is no poetical mvention : 
William of Tyre speaks of the wood where Tasso has laid the 
scene of so many enchantments. Here Godfrey procured tim. 
ser for the construction of his military engines. It will be seen 


* This _and all the eg see ——_ from Tasso. are taken fron 
Mog'e’s translation of the Jerusalem Del: > ~T 
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after satisfying their hunger, leaving the remainder of the car- 
case to the birds of prey and the wild animals of the desert. These 
men are well known, and frequently pointed out in the villages, 

but the inefficacy of ‘the laws leaves them at liberty, until some 
act of uncommon atrocity excites the attention of the magistrates. 
Even after being seized, they frequently make their escape, either 
chrough the carelessness of their keepers, or the delays of jus- 
tice; and return with increased avidity to their former mode of 
iife. In the villages and small towns thinly scattered over these 
plains, great dissoluteness of morals prevails. ‘The mixture of 
races 1s a source of endless corruption, to which are joined a cli- 
mate inducing indolence and voluptuousness, and the total ab- 
sence of all refined methods of passing time away. The highest 
delight both to women and men, is to swing about in their ham- 
mocks, and smoke segars. Gambling to excess, and tormenting 
of bulls, are their principal amusements. Religion has no bene- 
ficial elect upon their morals ; if they commit sins, they confess 
them and are forgiven. To all this is joined an apathy which is 
astonishing. Liveliness forms no part of their character ; on the 
contrary, they generally speak in a mild and drawling tone, which 
gives the highest idea of indifference, and almost of a disinclina- 
tion to the trouble of opening their mouths. When a little an- 
imated, how ever, this softness in the voice of the women, it must 
be confessed, is not unpleasing, until its monotony becomes tire- 
same to the ear of an European. 

E have not entered into a detail of the various races which peo- 
pie this country, as they are composed of the same materials 
which exist in all the Spanish colonies of South America; and 
have been frequently and accurately described, Over all, as is 
well known, until very lately the European was considered as 
pre-eminent, frequently without any just cause. Next in rank 
were the creoles, or descendants of European parents, and thena 
Jong succession of the various shades of mixture with Indian or 
African blood. The late revolutions in this country have abolish- 
ed some of these distinctions, and seem likely in time to destroy 
stil more; the probable consequences of which are worthy of se- 

rious attention. 
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FROM THE SAME. 


An Examination of the Siege of Jerusalem, compared with the Passages rela. 
ting to it, in Tasso, and the Places mentioned, examined on the spot. 


(From Chateaubriand’: Travels. } 


VERY early in the morning of the 10th, I sallied forth from 
Jerusalem by the gate of Ephraim, accompanied as usual by the 
faithful Aji, with a view to examine the fields of battle immor- 
talised by Tasso. Proceeding to the north of the city, when I 
was between the grotto of Jeremiah and the royal sepulchres, L 
opened the Ferusalem Delivered, and was immediately struck 
with the accuracy of the poet’s description : 


On two unequal hills the city stands, 
A vale between divides the higher lands. 
Three sides without impervious to the foes : 
The northern side an easy passage shows, 
With smooth ascent; but well they guard the part, 
With lofty walls and Iabour’d works of art. 
The city lakes and living springs contains, 
And cisterns to receive the falling rains: 
But bare of herbage is the country round ; 
Nor springs nor streams refresh the barren ground. 
No tender flower exalts its cheerful head : 
No stately trees at noon their shelter spread ; 
Save where two leagues remote a wood appears, 
Embrown’d with noxious shade, the growth of years. 
Where morning gilds the city’s eastern side, 
The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide. 
Extended lie against the setting day 
The sandy borders of the midland sea : 
Samaria to the north and Bethel’s wood 
Where to the golden calf the altar stood : 
And on the rainy south, the hallow’d earth 
Of Bethlem where the Lord receiv’d his birth.* 


Nothing can be more clear, more precise, more explicit, thar 
this description ; had it been composed on the spot, it could nox 
be more exact. ‘The wood, placed at the distance of six miles 
from the camp, on the Arabian side, is no poetical invention : 
William of Tyre speaks of the wood where Tasso has laid the 

scene of so many enchantments. Here Godfrey procured tim- 
ber for the construction of his military engines.’ It will be seen 


’ = and all the succeeding o_o from Tasso. are taken from 
mMoole’s translation of the Jerusalem Delivered. —T 
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how closely ‘Tasso had studied the originals, when I come to 
quote the historians of the Crusades : 


E’! capitano 
Poi ch’intorno ha mirato, a i suoi discende. 


From the hills descends 
The Christian chief and joins his warlike friends. 
The city view’d, he deems th’ attempt were vain 
O’er craggy rocks the steepy pass to gain. 
Then on the ground that rose with smooth ascent, 
Against the northern gate he pitch’d his tent ; 
And thence proceeding to the corner tow’r, 
Encamp’d at length the remnant of his pow’r ; 
But could not half the city’s walls enclose, 
So wide around the spacious bulwarks rose. 
But Godfrey well secures each several way, 
That might assistance to the town convey. 


You are absolutely transported to the spot. The camp ex- 
tends from the gate of Damascus to the corner of the tower at 
the source of the brook Cedion and the entrance of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. The ground between the city and the camp is ex- 
actly as Tasso has represented it, very level and well adapted 
for a field of battle, at the foot of the walls of Solima. Aladine 
is seated with Erminia in a tower situated between two gates, 
whence they survey the combat in the plain and the camp of the 
Christians. ‘This tower is still standing, with several others, be- 
tween the gate of Damascus and that of Ephraim. 

In the episode of Olindo and Sophronia, in the second book, 
we meet with two extremely correct local descriptions : 


Nel tempis de Christiani occulto giace, &c. 


An altar by the Christian stands immur’d 
Deep under ground from vulgar eyes secur’d ; 
The statue of their goddess there is show’d, 
The mother of their human, buried god. 


This church, now denominated the Sepulchre of the Virgin, 
stands in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and has been described in a 
page. Tasso, by a licence granted to poets, places this church 
within the walls of Jerusalem. 

The mosque, in which the image of the Virgin is set up, 
agreeably to the advice of the sorcerer, is evidently the mosque 
of the Temple. 

To la donde riceve 
L’alta vostra meschita e l’aura e’l die, &c. 


Where the high dome receives the air and light,. 
I found a passage favour’d by the night. 
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The first onset of the adventurers, the single combats of Ar- 
gantes, Otho, Tancred, and Raymoad of ‘Toulouse, take place 
before the gate of Ephraim. When Armida arrives from Da- 
mascus, she enters, says the poet, at the extremity of the camp, 
It was in reality near the gate of Damascus, on the west side, 
that the last tents of the Christians must have stood. 

I place the admirable scene of Erminia’s flight towards the 
northern extremity of the valley of Jehoshaphat. When Tan- 
cred’s lover has passed the gate of Jerusalem with her faithful 
squire, we are told that she | 


went 
Obliquely winding down the hill’s descent. 


She could not therefore have left the city by the gate of Ephraim, 
for the road leading from that gate to the camp of the Crusaders 
passes over perfectly level ground ; she chose rather to make 
her escape by the eastern gate, which was less liable to suspi- 
cion, and guarded with less vigilance. 

Erminia arrives in solitaria ed ima parte, in a deep and soli- 
tary recess; she directs her attendant to go and speak to ‘an- 
cred. This deep and solitary recess is distinctly marked at the 
upper end of the valley of Jehoshaphat, before you turn the nor- 
thern angle of the city. There Erminia might await in safety the 
return of her messenger : but, unable to conquer her impatience, 
she ascends the eminence and descries the distant tents.. In fact, 
on leaving the channel of the brook Cedron, and proceeding 
northward, a person-must have perceived the camp of the Chris- 
tians on the left. Then follow those admirable stanzas: 


Now was the night in starry lustre seen, 
And not a cloud obscur’d the blue serene ; 
The rising morn her silver beams display’d, 
And deck’d with pearly dew the dusky glade. 
With anxious soul th’ e:amour’d virgin strays 
From thought to thought in love’s perplexing maze ; 
And vents her tender plaints and breathes her sighs 
To all the silent fields and conscious skies. 
Then, fondly gazing on the camp, she said : 
Ye Latian tents, by me with joy survey’d ‘ 
From you methinks the gales more gently blow, 
And seem already to relieve my wo! 
So may kind Heaven afford a milder state 
To this unhappy life, the sport of fate ! 
As ’tis from you I seek t’ assuage my care, 
And hope alone for peace in scenes of war. 
Receive me then, and may my wishes find 
That bliss which love has promis’d to my mind ; 
VOL. VIII, 258 
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Which e’en my worst of fortune could afford, 
When made the captive of my dearest lord. 
I seek not now, inspir’d with fancies vain, 
By you my regal honours to regain : 
Ah, no! be this my happiness and pride, 
Within your shelter humbly to reside ! 

So spoke the hapless fair, who little knew 
How near her sudden change of fortune drew ; 
For, pensive while she stood, the cloudless moon 
Full on th’ unheedful maid with splendour shone ; 
Her show-white vesture caught the silver beam ; 
Her polish’d arms return’d a trembling gleam ; 
And on her lofty crest, the tigress, rais’d, 
With all the terrors of Clorinda blaz’d. 

When, lo! (so will’d her fate) a numerous band 
Of Christian scouts were ambush’d near at hand, 
These Polyphernes and Alcander guide. 


Alcander and Polyphernes must have been stationed some- 
where near the royal sepulchres. It is to be regretted that Tasso 
has given no description of these subterraneous monuments, for 
the delineation of which his genius peculiarly qualified him. 

It is not so easy to determine the spot where the fugitive Er- 
minia meets with the shepherd on the bank of the river; but as 
there is but one river in this country, and as Erminia has left 
Jerusalem by the eastern gate, it is probable that Tasso meant to 
place this charming scene on the shore of the Jordan. In this 
case, I acknowledge it to be an unaccountable circumstance that 
he has not mentioned the name of the river; but it is certain that 
this great poet has not adhered so closely as he ought to have 
done to scriptural records, from which Milton has elicited so 
man‘; beauties. 

As to the lake and castle in which the enchantress Armida 
confines the knights whom she has seduced, Tasso himself in- 
forms us that the lake here meant is the Dead Sea: 


At length we drew to where in dreadful ire 
Heaven rain’d of old on earth a storm of fire, 

T’ avenge the wrongs which nature’s laws endur’d 
On that dire race to wicked deeds inur’d; 

Where once were fertile lands and meadows green, 
Now a deep lake with sulph’rous waves was seen. 


One of the finest passages in the poem is the attack of the 
Christian camp by Solyman. The sultan marches in the night 
amid the thickest darkness, for, according to the sublime expres- 
sion of the poet, 


A deeper gloom exulting Pluto made, 
With added terrors from the infernal shade. 
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The eamp is assailed on the west side. Godfrey, who com- 
mands the centre of the army towards the north, is not apprised 
till late that the right wing is engaged. Solyman has been pre- 
vented from attacking the left wing, though nearest to the desert, 
because there were deep ravines in that quarter. The Arabs, 
concealed during the day in the valley of ‘Turpentine, sally from 
it at night to attempt the deliverance of Jerusalem. 

Solyman, being discomfited, pursues alone the way to Gaza. 
He is met by Ismeno, the magician, who conveys him in an en- 
chanted chariot, enveloped in a cloud, through the camp of the 
Christians to Mount Sion in Jerusalem. This episode, admira- 
ble on other accounts, is accurate in localities, as far as the exte- 
rior of the castle of David near the gate of Jaffa or Bethlehem ; 
but there is an error in what follows. The poet has confounded, 
or perhaps chosen to confound, the tower of David with that of 
Antonia; the latter stands at a considerable distance from the 
former, in the lower part of the city, at the northern angle of the 
temple. ' ) 

When on the spot, you may fancy that you behold Godfrey’s 
troops setting out from the gate of Ephraim, turning to the east, 
descending into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and proceeding like 
pious and peaceable pilgrims to pray to the Almighty on the 
Mount of Olives. Be it here remarked, that this Christian pro- 
cession strongly reminds us of the pomp of the Panathenza, ce- 
lebrated at Eleusis, in the midst of the troops of Alcibiades. 
Tasso, who had read every thing, who incessantly imitates Vir- 
gil, Homer, and the other poets of antiquity, has here given in 
beautiful verses one of the finest scenes of the story. It may 
likewise be added, that this procession is moreover an historical 
fact related by the anonymous writer, Robert the monk, and 
William of Tyre. 

We now come to the first assault. ‘The engines are planted 
before the north wall. ‘Tasso is here most scrupulously accu~ 
rate : 


Non era il fugso di palustre limo 
(Che nol consénto in loco) o d’acqua molle. 


This is strictly true. The ditch on the north is a dry ditch, 
or rather a natural ravine, like the other ditches of the city. 

In the circumstances of the first assault, the poet has followed 
his own genius without adhering to historical fact; and as his 
plan would not allow him to keep pace with the chronicler, he 
represents the principal engine of the besiegers as having been 
burned by the infidels, which rendered it necessary to begin the 
work again. It is certain that the besieged set fire to one of the 
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towers of the assailing army. Tasso has extended this accident 
as much as his plot required. . 

Next follows the terrible combat between Tancred and Clo- 
rinda, the most pathetic fiction that ever sprung from the imagi- 
nation of a poet. The scene of action may easily be ascertained. 
Clorinda being unable to regain the Dorean gate with Argantes, 
is consequently below the temple in the valley of Siloe. Tancred 
pursues her; the battle begins; the expiring Clofinda solicits 
baptism. Tancred, more unfortunate than his victim, fetches 
water from a neighbouring stream, and by this the spot is deter- 
mined ; 


Not distant far adown the mossy hill, 
In gentle murmurs roll’d a crystal rill. 


This is the fountain of Siloe, or rather Mary’s Fountain, which 
thus springs from the foot of Mount Sion. 

I know not whether the picture of the drought, delineated in 
the thirteenth book, be not the most exquisite passage of the 
whole poem. Here Tasso equals Homer and Virgil. It is a 
highly finished piece of composition, and is distinguished by an 
energy and purity of style, in which the other parts of the work 
are sometimes deficient : 


‘The sun ne’er rises cheerful to the sight, 
But sanguine spots distain his sacred light : 
Pale hovering mists around his forehead play, 
The sad forerunners of a fatal day ; 
His setting orb in crimson seems to mourn, 
Denouncing greater woes at his return ; 
And adds new horrors to the present doom, 
By certain fear of evils yet to come. 

All nature pants beneath the burning sky : 
The earth is cleft, the lessening streams are dry ; 
The barren clouds like streaky flames divide, 
Dispers’d and broken throwgh the sultry void, 
No cheerful object for the sight remains ; 
ach gentle gale its grateful breath retains ; 
Alone the wind from Lybia’s sands respires, 
And burns each warrior’s breast with secret fires. 
Nocturnal meteors blaze in dusky air, 
Thick lightnings flash, and livid comets glare. - 
No pleasing moisture nature’s face renews: 
‘The moon no longer sheds her pearly dews, 
To cheer the mourning earth ; the plants and flowers 
In vain require the soft and vital showers. 

Sweet slumber flies from every restless night, 
In vain would men his balmy pow’r invite ; 
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Sleepless they lie: but far above the rest; 

The rage of thirst their fainting souls oppress’d : 
For vers’d in guile, Judza’s impious king _ 
With poisonous juice had tainted every spring ; 
Whose currents now with dire pollution flew, 
Like Styx and Acheron in realms below. 

The slender stream where Siloa’s gentle wave 
Once to the Christians draughts untainted gave, 
Now scarcely murmurs, in his channels dry, 
And yields their fainting host a small supply. 
But not the Po, when most his waters swell, 
Would seem too vast their raging thirst to quell: 
Nor mighty Ganges, nor the sev’n-mouth’d Nile 
That with his deluge glads th’ Egyptian soil. 

If e’er their eyes in happier times have view’d 
Begirt with grassy turf some crystal flood ; 

Or living waters foam from Alpine hills, 

Or through soft herbage purl the limpid rills ; 
Such flattering scenes again their fancies frame, 
And add new fuel to increase their flame, 

Still in the mind the wish’d idea reigns : 

But still the fever rages in their veins. 

Then might you see on earth the warriors Ife, 
Whose limbs robust could every toil defy ; 
Inur’d the weight of pond’rous arms to bear, 
Inur’d in fields the hostile steel to dare : 

Deep in their flesh the hidden furies prey, 
And eat by slow degrees their lives away. 

The courser late with generous pride endued, 
Now loaths the grass, his once delighted food : 
With feeble steps he scarcely seems to tread, 
And prone to earth is hung his languid head. 
No memory now of ancient fame remains, 

No thirst of glory on the dusty plains: 
The conquer’d spoils and trappings once bestow’d, 
His joy so late, are now a painful load. 

Now pines the faithful dog, nor heeds the board, 
Nor heeds the service of his dearer lord ; 
Outstretch’d he lies, and as he pants for breath, 
Receives at every gasp new draughts of death. 

In vain has nature’s law the air assign’d 
T’ allay the inward heat of human kind : 

What, here, alas! can air mankind avail, 
When fevers float on every burning gale! 


Here is a specimen of the truly grand and sublime in poetry. 
This picture, so exquisitely imitated in Paul and Virginia, pos- 
esses the double merit of being appropriate to the climate of 
Judea, and representing an historical fact: the Christians actu- 
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ally experienced such a drought during the siege of Jerusalem, 
Robert has left us a description of it, which I shall presently lay 
before the reader. 

In the fourteenth book, we shall look for a river that runs near 
Ascalon, and at the bottom of which resided the magician who 
revealed to Ubald and the Danish knight the fortunes of Rinaldo, 
This stream is the river of Ascalon, or some other torrent more 
to the north, which was not known except in the times of the 
crusades, as D’ Anville asserts. 

In the voyage of the two knights, geographical order is won- 
derfully well preserved. Setting sail from aport between Jaffa and 
Ascalon, and steering towards Egypt, they must successively 
have seen Ascalon, Gaza, Raphia, and Damietta. ‘The poet re- 
presents their course as westerly, though it was at first south- 
ward ; but he could not descend to such minute particulars. At 
any rate, I perceive that all epic poets have been men of exten- 
sive erudition, and had, above all, profoundly studied the works 
of their predecessors in the career of the epopee: Virgil trans- 
Jates Homer; Tasso imitates, in every stanza, some passage of 
Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Statius; Milton borrows from them all, 
and enlarges his own stores with the stores of those who had 
gone before him. 

The sixteenth book, which comprehends a delineation of the 
gardens of Armida, furnishes nothing for our present subject. 
In the seventeenth, we find the description of Gaza, and the re- 
capitulation of the Egyptian army: an epic subject, in which 
Tasso displays the genius of a master, and at the same time a 
perfect acquaintance with history and geography. In my voy- 
age from Jaffa to Alexandria, our vessel steered southward till 
we came exactly opposite to Gaza, the sight of which reminded 
me of these verses of the ferusalem: 


Plac’d where Judza’s utmost bounds extend 
Tow’rds fair Pelusium, Gaza’s tow’rs ascend : 
Fast by the breezy shore the city stands, 

Amid unbounded plains of barren sands, 

Which, high in air, the furious whirlwinds sweep, 
Like mountain billows of the stormy deep ; 

That scarce th’ affrighted trav’ller, spent with toil, 
Escapes the tempest of th’ unstable soil. 


The last assault in the nineteenth book is perfectly consistent 
with history. Godfrey attacked the city in three places at once. 
The old Count de Toulouse assailed the walls between the west 
and south, facing the castle of the city, near the Jaffa gate. God- 
frey forced the gate of Ephraim, while Tancred directed his ef- 
forts against the corner tower, which afterwards assumed thename 
of Tancred’s tower. 
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Tasso likewise follows the chronicles in the circumstances and 
the result of the assault. Ismeno, accompanied by two magicians, 
is killed by a stone hurled from an engine: two sorceresses ac- 
tually met that fate on the walls at the taking of Jerusalem. God- 
frey looks up, and beholds celestial warriors fighting for him on 
every side. This is a fine imitation of Homer and Virgil, but it 
is also a tradition from the times of the crusades. ‘ The dead,” 
says Father Nau, ‘ entered with the living; for several crusaders, 
who died before their arrival, and among the rest Ademar, the 
virtuous and zealous bishop of Puy, in Auvergne, appeared upon 
the walls ; as if the glory which they enjoyed in the heavenly Je- 
rusalem required the accession of that to be derived from visiting 
the terrestrial one, and adoring the Son of God upon the scene 
of his ignominy and sufferings, as they worshipped him on the 
throne of his majesty and power.’ 

The city was taken, as the poet relates, by means of bridges, 
which were projected from engines and fell upon the ramparts. 
Godfrey and Gaston de Foix had furnished the plan of these ma- 
chines, which were constructed by Pisan and Genoese sailors. 
The whole account of this assault, in which Tasso has displayed 
the ardour of his chivalrous genius, is true, except what relates 
to Rinaldo; that hero being a mere fiction of the poet, his actions 
must also be imaginary. ‘There was no warrior of the name of 
Rinaldo d’Este at the siege of Jerusalem; the first Christian that 
scaled the walls was not a knight named Rinaldo, but Letolde, a 
Flemish gentleman, of Godfrey’s retinue. He was followed by 
Guicher, and Godfrey himself. ‘The stanza in which Tasso de- 
scribes the standard of the cross overshadowing the towers of 
Jerusalem Delivered, is truly sublime : 


The conquering banner to the breeze unroll’d 
Redundant streams in many a waving fold: 
The winds with awe confess the heavenly sign, 
With purer beams the day appears to shine: 
The swords seem bid to turn their points away, 
And darts around it innocently play: 

The sacred Mount the purple cross adores, 
And Sion owns it from her topmost tow’rs. 


All the historians of the crusades record the piety of Godfrey, 
the generosity of Tancred, and the justice and prudence of the 
Count de St. Gilles. Anna Comnena herself speaks with com- 
mendation of the latter: the poet has therefore adhered to histo- 
ry, in the delineation of his heroes. When he invents characters, 
he at least makes them consistent with manners. Argantes is a 
genuine Mameluke : 


The other chief from fair Circassia came 
‘To Egypt’s court, Argantes was his name ; 
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Exalted midst the princes of the land, 

And first in rank of all the martial band ; 
Impatient, fiery, and of rage unquell’d, 

In arms unconquer’d, matchless in the field; 
Whose impious soul contempt of heaven avow’d, 
His sword his law, his own right hand his God. 


In Solyman is faithfully pourtrayed a sultan of the early times 
of the Turkish empire. The poet, who fails not to avail himself 
of every historical recollection, makes the Sultan of Nice an an- 
cestor of the great Saladin; and it is obvious that he meant to 
delineate Saladin himself in the character of his progenitor. Should 
the work of Dom Bertheleau ever be laid before the public, we 
shall be better acquainted with the Mahometan heroes of Jerusa- 
lem. Dom Bertheleau translated the Arabian authors who have 
written the history of the crusades. This valuable performance 
was intended to form part of the collection of French historians. 

I am not able to fix the exact spot where the ferocious Argan- 
tes is slain by the generous Tancred; but it must be sought in the 
valleys between the west and north. It cannot be placed to the 
west of the corner tower which Tancred assaulted; for in this 
ease, Erminia could not have met the wounded hero as she was 
returning from Gaza with Vafrino. 

_ The last action of the poem, which in reality took place near 

Ascalon, Tasso has laid with exquisite judgment under the walls 
of Jerusalem. Historically considered, this action is of little im- 
portance ; but in a poetical point of view, it is a battle superior 
to any in Virgil, and equal to the grandest of Homer’s combats. 

I shall now give the siege of Jerusalem, extracted from our 
old chronicles, so that the reader may have an opportunity of 
comparing the poem with history. 

Of all the historians of the crusades, Robert the monk is most 
fr equently quoted. The anonymous writer, in the collection en- 
titled ‘ Gesta Dei per Francos, is more ancient ; but his narrative 
is too dry. William of Tyre falls into the contrary defect. For 
these reasons Robert is consulted in preference: -his style is af- 
fected ; he copies the turns of the poets, but on this very account, 
notwithstanding his points and his puns,* he is less barbarous 
than ‘his contemporaries; he has, moreover, a certain degree of 
taste and a brilliant imagination. 

‘The army encamped in this order about Jerusalem. The 
Counts of Flanders and Normandy pitched their tents on the 
north side, not far from the churcht erected on the spot where 


* Papa Urbanus urbano sermone peroravit, &c. Vallis spaciosa et speciosa, &c. 
Our old hymns are full of these plays upon words: Quo carne carnis conditor, &c. 


{ The text has: jurta ecclesiam: which I have translated not far from the 
church, because this church is not to the north, but to the east of Jerusalem; 
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Stephen, the first martyr, was stoned. Godfrey and Tancred 
placed themselves on the west, and the Count de St. Gilles took 
4 position to the south, on Mount Sion,* round about the church 
of Mary, the mother of our Saviour, formerly the house in which 
the Lord held the last Supper with his disciples. ‘The tents be- 
ing thus disposed, while the troops, fatigued with their march, 
rested themselves, and constructed the machines necessary for 
the attack, Raimond Pilet,} and Raimond de Turenne, proceed- 
ed from the camp with several others to reconnoitre the neigh- 
bouring country, lest the enemy should fall upon the crusaders 
before they were prepared. They met by the way with three hun- 
dred Arabs, they killed many of them, and took thirty horses. 
The second day of the third week, June 13th, 1099, the French 
attacked Jerusalem, but they could not take it that day. Their 
efforts, however, were not wholly useless: they threw down the 
outer wall, and set up ladders against the principal one. Had 
they but possessed a sufficient number of them, this first attempt 
had been the last. ‘Those who ascended the ladders maintained 
a long conflict against the enemy with swords and spears. Many 
of our people fell in this assault, but the loss of the Saracens was 
much more considerable. Night put an end to the action, and 
gave rest to both sides. The failure of this first attempt certain- 
ly occasioned our army much toil and trouble, for our troops 
were without bread for ten days, till our ships arrived in the port 
of Jaffa. They, moreover, suffered exceedingly from thirst ; the 
fountain of Siloe, at the foot of Mount Sion, could scarcely sup- 
ply the troops, and they were obliged to send the horses and 
other animals, attended by a numerous escort, six miles from the 
camp to water. 

‘ Though the fleet which arrived at Jaffa furnished the besieg- 
ers with previsions, they still suffered as much as ever from thirst. 
So great was the drought during the siege, that the soldiers dug 
holes in the ground, and pressed the damp clods to their lips ; 
they licked the stones wet with dew; they drank the putrid wa- 
ter which had stood in the fresh hides of buffaloes and other ani- 
mals ; and many abstained from eating, in the hope of mitigating 
by hunger the pangs of thirst. 

‘ Meanwhile the generals caused large pieces of timber to be 
brought from a great distance for the construction of engines and 


and all the other historians of the crusades relate that the Counts of Norman- 
dy and Flanders placed themselves between the east and the north. 

* The text says, Scilicet in monte Sion. This proves that the city, built by 
Adrian, did not include the whole of Mount Sion, and that the site of Jeruss 
icm at that time was exactly the same as it is at present. 

7 Piletus, or, as he is elsewhere called, Pilitus and Pelez. 
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towers. When these towers were finished,-Godfrey placed his 
on the east side of the town; andthe Count de St. Gilles erected 
one exactly like it to the south. These arrangements being made, 
on the fifth day of the week, the crusaders fasted, and distribut- 
ed alms among the poor. On the sixth day, which was the 12th 
of July, the sun rose with brilliancy ; the towers were manned 
with chosen troops, who threw up ladders against the walls of 
Jerusalem. The bastard inhabitants of the Holy City were filled 
with consternation,* when they found themselves besieged by so 
vast a multitude. But as they were on all sides threatened with 
their last hour, as death impended over their heads; certain of 
falling, they thought only how to sell the rest of their lives as 
dearly as possible. Meanwhile, Godfrey posted himself at the 
top of his tower, not as a foot-soldier, but as an archer. The 
Lord guided his hand in the combat, and all the arrows discharg- 
ed by him pierced the enemy through and through. Near this 
warrior were two brothers, Baldwin and Eustace, like two lions 
beside another lion: they received terrible blows from stones and 
darts, which they returned to the foe with usury. 

‘ While they were thus engaged on the walls of the city, a pro- 
cession was made round those same walls with the crosses, relics, 
and sacred altars.{ ‘he victory remained uncertain during part 
of the day ; but at the hour when the Saviour of the world gave 
up the ghost, a warrior named Letolde, who fought in Godfrey’s 
tower, leaped the first upon the ramparts of the city. He was 
followed by Guicher—that Guicher who had vanquished a lion ; 
Godfrey was the third, and all the other knights rushed on after 
their chief. Throwing aside their bows and arrows, they now 
drew their swords. At this sight the enemy abandoned the walls, 
and ran down into the city, whither the soldiers of Christ with 
loud shouts pursued them. 

‘ The Count de St. Gilles, who on his part was endeavouring 
to bring up his machines, to the walls, heard the clamour. * Why,’ 
said he to his men, ‘ do we linger here? The French are masters 
of Jerusalem ; they are making it resound with their voices and 
their blows.’ Quickly advancing to the gate near the castle otf 
David, he called to those who were in the castle, and summoned 
them to surrender. As soon as the emir knew that it was the 
Count de St. Gilles, he opened the gate, and committed himselt 
to the faith of that venerable warrior. 


* Stupent et contremiscunt adulterini cives urbis eximie. The expression is 
not less beautiful than true; for the Saracens were not only, as foreigners, the 
bastard citizens, the illegitimate children of Jerusalem, but they might like- 
wise be termed adulterini, on account of their mother Hagar, and in reference 
to the legitimate posterity of Abraham by Sarah. 


} Sacra altaria. This would seem to be applicable only to a pagan ceremo- 
ny; but it is brobable that the Christians had portable altars in their camp 








KLOPSTOCK. 


‘ But Godfrey, with the French, was resolved to avenge the 
Christian blood spilt by the infidels in Jerusalem, and to punish 
them for the railleries and outrages to which they had subjected 
the pilgrims. Never had he in any conflict appeared so terrible, 
not even when he encountered the giant on the bridge of Antioch, 
Guicher, and several thousands of chosen warriors, cut the Sa- 
racens in two from the head to the waist, or severed their bodies 
in the middle.—None of our soldiers shewed timidity, for they 
met with no opposition. The enemy sought only to escape ; 
but to them flight was impossible; they rushed along in such 
crowds, that they embarrassed one another. The small number 
of those who contrived to escape, took refuge in Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, and there defended themselves a considerable time. At dusk 
our soldiers gained possession of the temple, and in their rage 
put to death all whom they found there.—Such was the carnage, 
that the mutilated carcases were hurried by the torrents of blood 
into the court; dissevered arms and hands floated in the current, 
that carried them to be united to bodies to which they had never 
belonged.’ 

In concluding the description of the places celebrated by Tasso, 
I feel happy in having had an opportunity of being the first to 
pay to an immortal poet the same honour which others before 
me had rendered to Homer and Virgil. Whoever has a relish 
for beauty, the art, the interest of a poetic composition; for rich- 
ness of detail, for truth of character, for generosity of sentiment, 
should make the Jerusalem Delivered his favourite study. It is 
in a particular manner the poem of the soldier : it breathes valour 
and glory, and, as I have elsewhere observed, it seems to have 
been written upon a buckler in the midst of camps. 








FROM THE SAME. 
NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY. 


*< Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

‘¢ The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 

‘* Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 

‘* And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’....Gray, 


KLOPSTOCK, 


A CELEBRATED German poet, who, born without fortune, 
had the happiness to meet with princes who justly appreciated 
his talents; the favours of the king of Denmark, and the mar- 
grave of Baden, enabled him to live independently, and to de- 
vote himself to the impulse of his poetic genius. In 1792, Klop- 
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stock received from the legislative assembly the title of a French 
citizen ; but in consequence of the turn which the affairs of France 
shortly ‘after took, he solemnly refused it, and the following is 
an extract from his letter to the convention. “ Moderators of 
the French empire! I send back to you with abhorrence those 
titles, of which I was so proud as long as I could believe that 
they made me one of a society of brothers and friends to huma- 
nity. Alas! the illusion has vanished too soon, and the most af- 
flicting reality has put an end to a deceitful dream. Why have 
you deceived me? Were then your rights of man only a snare, 
into which you strove to lead the French, that you might assas- 
sinate them the more easily? Learn, that the excess of your bar- 
barity and of your crimes, has placed an eternal barrier between 
you and the inhabitants of happy Germany. ‘The tragic adven- 
tures which stain your bloody annals, are related to them and 
they fly in terror. There is nothing in common between you and 
us, and you have broken for ever the last bonds which united us. 
Frenchmen! I turn my eyes with horror from that impious troop, 
which is itself guilty of assassination, by quietly suffering such 
crimes to be committed in its sight. In horror I turr from that 
execrable tribunal, which slays not only the victim of the people, 
but him who is pardoned by them.’ Since that time Klopstock 
has been made a member of the National Institute of France, and 
in 1792 had an interview with the celebrated Delille, from which 
they departed mutually pleased. He died at Hamburgh on the 
14th of March, 1803, at the age of 80, but age to him had been 

a season of happiness, for he had passed it in easy circumstances, 
in the midst of a family who adored, and friends who esteemed 
him for his endearing qualities, his sweet and easy temper, and 
his immoveable serenity of soul. Pompous funeral honours were 
decreed him in Hamburgh. 
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KOSCIUSKO (THADDEUS.) 


A Polish general, of a noble but not affluent family, was brought 
up at the military academy of Warsaw, and rapidly improved in 
mathematics and drawing; he was in consequence appointed one 
of the four pupils who were to travel into foreign countries for the 
purpose of perfecting their acquirements. The establishment 
defrayed the expense of his journey to France, where he resided 
some years, paying undeviating attention to those studies which 
are connected with the art of war, and immediately on his return 
to Poland obtained a company. In consequence of an unhappy 
passion, he resolved to quit his country, and go and serve in 
America, where he became adjutant to Washington, gained by 
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his valour and talents the esteem of the army ; the encomiums of 
those French officers who served among the insurgents ; the com- 
mendations of doctor Franklin, and the cross of Cincinnatus.— 
After this war he returned to his own country, where he ‘lived 
in complete retirement till 1789, when he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general by the diet, which from 1788 to 1791, kept 
making some vain efforts to restrain the power of foreigners in 
Poland. At this period, 1791, he enjoyed only a moderate share 
of military reputation, for which he was indebted to his conduct 
in America, but he had no influence, and even in 1792 served 
only in a secondary rank. Under the younger Poniatowski, who 
was appointed to head the troops directed to oppose the forces 
sent by Russia into Poland, to overturn the constitution of May 
the 3d, 1791, he served as general of division, and displaying 
great talent and courage during the whole campaign, acquired 
the esteem of the officers, and the confidence of the soldiery, and 
finally excited a species of enthusiasm in the army by the manner 
in which he behaved at Dubienka. But the weakness of Stanis- 
Jaus, who soon submitted to the terms prosposed by Russia, ren- 
dered his zeal useless. He was one of the seventeen officers who 
resigned as soon as this pacification was signed, and soon after 
he found himself under the necessity of leaving his country, which 
yet more contributed to increase his consequence with the patrio- 
tic party, and the legislative assembly of France conferred on him 


the title of a French citizen. When, in 1793, the army and peo- - 


ple of Poland, impatient of the Russian yoke, strove to break it, 
every eye turned towards Leipzig, whither he had retired, and 
after several nocturnal conferences had been held at Warsaw, 
under the very eyes of M. d’Igelstrém, the Russian governor, it 
was resolved to choose Kosciusko as leader, and in the beginning 
of September two emissaries were sent to him. He then commu- 
nicated the proposals which were made him to the other Polish 
emigrants, particularly Ignatius Potocki and Kolontay; and 
though the means offered appeared inadequate, he hastened to the 
frontier with Zajonczeck, whom he sent on to Warsaw to sound 
the public mind, to stir up the people, and above all, to restrain the 
leaders, who wanted to declare themselves too soon. However, 
his return to the frontier had been openly reported, and fearing 
to endanger the success of the conspiracy, he hastened towards 
Italy, leaving to Zajonczeck the charge of continuing the secret 
negotiations, and above all, of gaining the people, by every where 
announcing a popular revolution. 

The insurgents of Warsaw, who dreaded a discovery, and still 
more the officers, whose regiments were gradually thinned by the 
Russians, and who every moment apprehended they might be 
disbanded, pressed him to return, and he approached Poland in 
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February, 1794. Madalinski, who was desired to disband his 
regiment, having first raised the standard of revolt, Kosciusko 
immediately made his way into the palatinate of Cracou, where 
he arrived just as the Polish garrison had driven away the Rus. 
sian troops. On the 24th of March, the citizens drew up and 
signed the act of insurrection, in which Kosciusko was declared 
supreme head of the national force, and director of political and 
civil affairs, setting no other limit to his power than his virtues ; 
Kosciusko, whose moderation was well known, did not betray 
the confidence of his countrymen, and no one reproached him 
with having made a bad use of his power. On being informed, 
ten days after, that 12,000 Russians were advancing rapidly 
against him, he marched out of Cracou at the head of 4000 men, 
the greater part of whom were armed only with scythes and pikes, 
and without artillery, and engaged them at Wracklavits : the bat- 
tle lasted four hours, the Russians were beaten and lost 3000 men 
and twelve pieces of ordnance, while a body of peasants with 
scythes seized on a battery. After this victory he passed a month 
in prevailing on the rest of the province to rise, and, having in- 
creased his army to 9000 men, he again began his march on the 
5th of May; on the 10th was informed of the insurrection of 
Warsaw, and different parts of the army events, which the Rus- 
sians had prevented him from learning sooner, by cutting off the 
communications, and in a few days succeeded in driving the ene- 
my completely out of the palatinate. Sandomir having sent him 
some recruits, he did not carry on his operations till joined by 
general Grochowski, who soon brought him a reinforcement. 
His army then consisting of 15,000 men, he pursued the Rus- 
sians, sent troops into Wolhinie, and busied himself in organizing 
the government at Warsaw. The report of the Polish insurrec- 
tion brought Frederick William, at the head of 40,000 men, to 
check it, yet Kosciusko, who had only 12,000, and even those not 
completely armed, had the daring to attack him at Szezekociny, 
on the 8th of June; but after an obstinate resistance, in which 
two horses were killed under him, he was beaten, and compelled 
to retire to an entrenched camp which covered Warsaw, while 
the Prussians, taking advantage of their success, seized Cracou. 
The news of this loss transported the people of Warsaw with 
rage, and some malecontents stirring up the populace, gibbets 
were, on the 28th of June, raised in the streets, the prisons were 
forced, and some of the prisoners who were accused of commu- 
nication with the enemies of the state, were murdered, but Kos- 
ciusko, disdaining to imitate the guilty weakness of the French 
government with regard to the assassins of September, in an en- 
ergetic proclamation expressed the indignation he felt at such 
atrocities, and made the authors of the plot expiate their crime 
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on the scaffold.—The king of Prussia, who had joined the Rus- 
sians, soon came to invest Warsaw; and to reduce it he neglect- 
ed no method either of force or stratagem : he threatened the 
inhabitants with total destruction if they resisted, and promised 
the Polish officers to retain their grades among his troops if they 
would join him, but all swore to share the fate of Kosciusko, and 
conquer or die with him. At last, after two months of bloody 
and continual engagements, and a general assault, in which the 
firmness of the insurgents triumphed over the valour of the Rus- 
sians and Prussians, the king of Prussia was obliged to raise the 
siege and hasten to Poland Proper, where a formidable insurrec- 
tion had just broken out. Kosciusko sent reinforcements thither, 
as well as to Lithuania, and intended even to have gone to the 
latter province, but having been informed that Sterakowski, who 
commanded there, had just been defeated by Suworow at Brzesc, 
he returned to Warsaw in order to send off new reinforcements : 
and being informed that general Fersen was going with a nume- 
rous body to join Suworow, on the 29th of September, he hastily 
left Warsaw, resolved, notwithstanding the entreaties of a great 
number of his friends, to try the chance of a battle for prevent- 
ing this junction; but Poninski, who was ordered to hinder the 
Russians from passing a river, gave it up to them, and disobeyed 
the command he had received to rejoin the army with his divi- 
sion, and Kosciusko, who wanted this succour, was attacked at 
Macieiowice on the 4th of October, by general Fersen. Though 
the Russians were three times as numerous as the Poles, the vic- 
tory was hardly contended for the whole day ; Kosciusko twice 
repulsed the enemy, and in this action displayed the talents of a 
leader, with the bravery of a soldier ; he, by prodigies of valour, 
long rendered the matter doubtful, but, pierced with wounds, he 
at last fell senseless into the power of the conqueror, and the 
Cosaques were going to put an end to his life, when the Russian 
oficers informed them who he was, and on hearing his name, 
they testified great admiration of his courage, and regret for his 
misfortune. ‘The Russians shewed him the respect due to his 
character, and sent him to Petersburg, where the empress, too 
much irritated to be generous, shut him up in a dungeon, where 
he remained till after her death ; but being set free by Paul I, in 
May, 1797, he went to the United States, where he received 
every mark of respect from the government and the citizens.— 
In 1798 he returned to France, where he met with a reception 
no less flattering ; at Bayonne, where he landed, military honours 
were paid him, and at Paris all parties courted the defender of 
Poland. About the end of 1799 his countrymen in the army of 
Italy offered him the sabre of John Sobieski, which was found at 
Our Lady of Loretto. Since that time he has resided in the 
Vrench capital, and in 1806 was still there. 
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LAHARPE (JEAN FRANCOIS DE), 


OF the French Academy, was born at Paris, on the 20th of 
November, 1733. His father was a native of Switzerland, but 
he served in the French army as a captain of artillery. Not ha- 
ving any fortune to expect he was indebted to G. T. Asselin, 
head of the college of Harcourt, for the first attention paid to his 
education in that university, where he gained all the prizes; for 
by him he was appointed bursar. Shortly after he left college, 
some satirical verses against the professors made their appear- 
ance, and being attributed to him, caused him to be for some 
time confined. He commenced his literary career by some he- 
roic epistles printed in 1759, with an essay on this species of 
writing. He afterwards published several others, as that from 
Cato to Cesar, from Hannibal to Flaminius, from Montezuma 
to Cortez, and trom Elizabeth of France to Don Carlos. La- 
harpe was but 25 years of age when he brought forward his tra- 
gedy of Warwick, which had great success, and from the circum- 
stance of his being still so young, a hope was entertained that 
the French theatre would have another great tragic writer to 
boast ; but his other works have not fulfilled: this expectation. 
The drama of Melania, which appeared in 1770, is written in a 
polished and elegant style, but the religious persons who are 
brought on the stage, long caused the representation to be pre- 
vented, and the author himself, towards the end of his life, ac- 
knowledged the justice of this prohibition, by withdrawing Me- 
lania from the stage, and enjoining, in his will, that it should be 
acted no more. His tragedies of Gustavus Vasa, Timoleon, 
Menzikoff, the Barmécides, Joan of Nenvles, and Coriolanus, are 
reckoned amongst his most feeble works; Philoctetes, in which 
he has preserved some ancient beauties, and his ingenious co- 
medy of the Rival Muses, had more success. lLaharpe every 
year assembled, at his plays, a great number of academical 
crowns, which he gained either for poems or for discourses. 
There is a translation by him of Camoens’s Lusiad, and of Sue- 
tonius’s Emperors ; the latter is but little esteemed ; his 20 vo- 
lumes of the abridgement of Prévost’s Voyages, are rather a 


bookselling speculation, than a literary monument ; and his ama- , 


tory poem of Tangu and Phelima, the works of his youth, was 
but ill suited to the severity of his later principles... He was for 
a long time editor of the literary part of the Mercure, and en- 
riched it with many well chosen extracts: after having appeared 
a good poet and a good orator, he shewed himself a man of deep 
reading, and an ingenious but severe and ill-natured critic ; he 
developed his principles of taste still better in his lessons at the 
Lyceum and in his Course of Literature, upon which work prin- 
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<ipally rests his real glory.—At the beginning of the revolution 
Laharpe adopted its principles, and went so far as to preach its 
maxims in his lessons at the Lyceum; where, at the close of 
1792, at the time of the greatest revolutionary ferment, he de- 
claimed a very vehement hymn to liberty, in which the follow- 
ing lines are particularly remarkable: ‘ The sword, my friends, 
the sword! it presses on carnage—The sword! it drinks blood, 
blood nourishes rage, and rage inflicts death.’ Another day, La- 
harpe appearing in the same assembly with a red cap on his head, 
cried out, ‘ This cap penetrates and inflames my brain!" ‘He also 
composed several other poems for the revolution; but when the 
reign of terror had opened his eyes, when he had been imprison- 
ed as a suspected person, he came out of his confinement filled 
with indignation against tyranny, and with zeal for a religion 
which persecution vainly endeavoured to destroy. He had been 
a disciple and admirer of Voltaire, who had paid him by eulo- 
giums for his devotion to the party of philosophers ; he from that 
time declared himself their enemy, and when he had recovered 
his liberty, pronounced on the 31st of December, 1794, from the 
tribune of the Lyceum, an energetic and very eloquent discourse 
on the crimes which had just stained the French name; and he 
from that time attacked the principles of the revolution in all the 
writings which came from his pen, especially that entitled On the 
Fanaticism in the Revolutionary Tongue, which he published in 
1797, and in the Memorial, a journal which he edited with Fon- 
tanes and de Vauxhelles, and which occasioned him to be includ- 
ed in the law of transportation of the 18th of Fructidor, year 5, 
(4th September, 1797,) from which he had the happiness to es- 
cape. ‘The consular government put an end to his proscription 
in 1800; and two years afterwards he underwent a new banish- 
ment of several months, the reasons for which were not made 
public ; it is only known that he wrote several books of a poem 
on religion and the revolution, the most energetic passages of 
which he often took pleasure in reciting before his friends. In 
1801 he published his correspondence with Paul the First, a work 
in which has been found a great part of his ancient ideas and for- 
mer enmities. A severe and implacable critic, he had made him- 
self numerous enemies, and his variations in politics and religion 
often furnished them with arms against him. In the last years 
of his life few days passed without his going to mass, and per- 
forming all the other duties of religion. He left behind him 
many unfinished manuscripts, especially the poem which we have 
just mentioned, and some books of a translation into verse of the 
Jerusalem Delivered ; four volumes by him, entitled Select Works, 
have been lately announced. Laharpe died on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1803, at the age of 64; he ended his will with these 
VOL. VIII. 2U 
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words: ‘I supplicate Divine Providence to grant the wishes that 
1 make for the happiness of my native land. May my country 
long enjoy peace and quiet! May the holy maxims of the gospel 
be generally followed, for the happiness of society!” His coffin 
was accompanied to the burying-ground of Vaugirard, by the 
members of the Institute, and a great number of friends ; M. de 
Fontanes, who was long his friend, and who appreciated him 
properly, then bestowed on him a short and brilliant panegyric: 
he had just entered into the Institute as a member of the ancient 
academy. 


LALANDE (J. J. LE FRANCAIS), 


Director of the observatory, inspector of the college of France, 
member of the Institute and of the principal learned societies 
of Europe, member of the legion of honour, &c. &c. born at 
Bourg in Bresse, July the 11th, 1732. He originally went to 
the bar, but his love of science soon made him leave it, and af- 
ter having studied astronomy at Lyons under father Beraud, a 
Fesuit, he came to Paris to improve still more by the instructions 
of Delisle and Lemonnier. Having in 1751 been appointed by 
the king to observe the distance of the moon from the earth at 
Berlin, he was chosen a member of the academy in that city ; and 
shortly after, on the 7th of February, 1753, he was elected one 
of the academy of sciences at Paris. In 1802 he presented the 
Institute with the sum of 10,000 livres to found a perpetual prize 
for the most important discovery in astronomy, or the most im- 
portant work on this science that should appear in the course of 
each year. In 1805 Alexander I. renewed the grant of a pen- 
sion which Catharine II. had conferred on him, and of which 
Paul I. had deprived him. In 1805 Lalande owned himslf to be 
the author of the republican Calendar, but pleaded in his justifica- 
tion his not venturing to refuse Fabre d’Eglantine, who had re- 
quired it of him in 1793. Before the revolution Lalande made 
a public profession of atheism ; in 1793 he delivered a speech at 
the Pantheor with the red cap on his head, against the existence 
of God: in 1805 he published a supplement to the Dictionary of 
Atheists, by Silvain Maréchal, in which he endeavours to prove 
there is no Deity, and in support of his opinion he cites not on- 
ly the dead but even living persons, and such as are now hold- 
ing the chief dignities of the French empire, and who, as for in- 
stance, Franeois de Neufchateau, president of the senate, strongly 
protested in the public prints against this injurious charge. The 
emperor, on being informed of Lalande’s conduct, enjoined him 
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‘to publish nothing more with his name, in a letter dated from 
the palace at Schoenbrunn, January the 18th, 1806, which was 
read at a general meeting of the Institute, ali the classes of which 
had been specially summoned. ‘The substance of this letter is, 
that M. Lalande, whose name had hitherto been united with im- 
portant labours in science, had lately fallen into a state of child- 
hood, which appeared now in little articles unworthy his name, 
which he sent to the public prints: now in the public profession 
he made of ‘ atheism, a sad doctrine, which if it leave unimpair- 
ed the morals of a few individuals, operates fatally on those of 
society in general ;’ in consequence, his Majesty interdicts M. 
Lalande from printing any thing more with his name. M. La- 
lande, who was present, rose and said, ‘ I will conform to the or- 
ders of his Majesty.’ Lalande’s principal works are :—Hally’s 
Astronomical Tables of Planets and Comets, augmented with 
several new tables, and the History of the Comet of 1759; Ex- 
planation of the Astronomical Calculations in 1762; Travels of 
a Frenchman in Italy in the years 1765 and 1766, reprinted in 
1786; all the Astronomical articles inthe Encyclopedia of Yver- 
dun ; in the supplements to that of Paris 1776 and 1777; and in 
the New Encyclopedia arranged according to the order of sub- 


jects, 1782; all the Mathematical articles, and several others in 


the Journals des Savans, from 1766 to 1792; sixteen volumes 
on the Knowledge of the Weather, and the Motions of the Celes- 
tial Bodies ; the Arts of Manufacturers of Paper, Parchment, and 
Pasteboard, of Dressers of Chamois, Turkey, Kid, and Hungary 
Leathers; and of ‘Tanners and Curriers, in the great collection of 
Arts and Trades by the Academy of Sciences ; about 160 Astro- 
nomical Memoirs inserted in the volumes of the Academy from 
1751 till 1790, and in the Memoirs of the Institute; a number 
of Memoirs in the Leipzig Transactions, in the Memoirs of the 
Academies of Berlin, of Dijon, and History of Astronomy, a 
complete work on that science; an Abridgment of Astronomy, 
translated into German and Italian, reprinted in 1795; Remarks 
on the Comets which may approach the earth, 1773. This work 
alarmed all Paris at the time; every one was apprehensive from 
the conjectures there stated, that the earth would be inundated or 
set on fire by the comet which then appeared in the heavens. 


' Ephemeris of the Movements of the Celestial Bodies from 1775 


to 1800; History of the Canals of Navigation, and particularly 
the Canal of Languedoc, 1778; Astronomy for Ladies, 1786 ; 
Abridgment of Navigation, printed at the cost of the republic, in 
1793. He has now in the press a Celestial History, contaming 
an immense body of observations ; and an Astronomical Bibliog- 
raphy, containing historical notes on the history of astronomy, 
particularly since the vear 1782, where that of Bailly ends; « 
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multitude. of Academical Panegyrics ; ; and an edition of Fonte. 
nelle’s Worlds, with notes. Ever since the year 1761, Lalande 
has been professor of astronomy in the college of France 3 and 
the construction of the fine observatory in the military school at 
Paris, is owing to his exertions. His nephew, M. F. Lalande, 
is also a member of the Institute, and has shared in a great num- 
ber of his astronomical labours. 


MACK (THE BARON DE,) 


AN Austrian general, was born of a poor and mean family in 
the margraviate of Anspach ; he, nevertheless, received a good 
education, began life as a soldier, became a quarter-master in a 
regiment of cavalry, and during the war, belonged to the staff of 
the army, a post in which he drew the attention of field-marshal 
Lascy, who made him a captain. ‘The sentiments of esteem for 
his benefactor, which glowed in the heart of Mack, displeased 
his successor Laudon, who one day said something very warm 
about the creatures of Lascy, keeping his eyes fixed on Mack. 
‘Mack returned, ‘ I must inform you, sir, that I here serve nei- 
ther M. de Lascy nor you, but his Imperial Majesty, to whom 
my life is consecrated.’ Two days after, Mack distinguished 
himself by the following action: M. de Laudon hesitated whe- 
ther he should attack Lissa, ten miles from which town his camp 
-was posted, believing it to be defended by 30,000 men. Mack, 
who wished to make him determine on the assault, left him at 
nine o’clock in the evening, crossed the Danube with one hussar, 
made his way into a suburb of Lissa, took a Turkish officer pri- 
soner, and the next morning, at seven o’clock, presented him to 


the general, who learnt from him that the garrison consisted of 


only 6000 men. ‘The marshal then addressed him in flattering 
terms, made him his aid-de-camp, and requested that he would 
never leave him. Laudon, before his death, presented his young 
favourite to the emperor, saying to him, ‘ I leave you a Laudon, 
who will serve you better than I have done: I mean Major 
Mack.” Thus, having obtained some degree of celebrity, he 
served in 1793, under M. de Cobourg, as quarter-master-gene- 
ral, and in this capacity directed the early operations of the cam- 
paign, the passage of the Roér, the deliverance of Maestricht, 
and the battles of Nerwinde. He had also a great share in the 
negociations then carried on with Dumouriez, from which the 
Austrian leaders derived so little benefit. He was afterwards 
wounded in the attack on the camp at Famars, and unable to 
follow up his plans, was recalled to Vienna, and superseded by 
Prince Hohenlohe ; whom he afterwards again joined i the 
Low Countries, when he was appointed major-general and quar- 
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‘er-master-general of the Flemish army. In the preceding Fe- 
bruary, 1794, the emperor had despatched him to London, that 
he might adjust with the British cabinet the plans of the cam- 
paign which was just going to open. Mack had prepared a ge- 
neral attack to crush Pichegru, and was moving all his forces in 
a space of about twenty leagues ; but so vast an operation was 
not in every part well concerted : the English and Hanoveriahs 
were defeated on,the 18th of May, at Hondscoote, and the Aus- 
trian army, after a fruitless contest, withdrew to Tournay. On the 
22d, Pichegru, in his turn, attacked the allied forces, to compel 
them to cross the Scheldt again; but the battle, after continuing 
from six in the morning, till ten in the evening, at last remained 
doubtful. The emperor shortly after resolved on returning to Vi- 
enna, and leaving the command of the army to the Prince of Co- 
bourg, who had little confidence in Mack, but who highly esteem- 
ed General Fischer, one of his enemies. Mack, finding that after 
the emperor’s departure he should have no influence, asked and 
obtained permission to return to Vienna. He then passed several 
years in Bohemia; but when the peace of Campo Formio was 
signed, he was appointed lieutenant-general, and commissioned to 
organize the army of Italy anew. A war having in 1798 broke 
eut between Naples and the French republic, he went to take the 
command of the Neapolitan forces, and thus, in some sort, be- 
came master of the destiny of the state ; but his talents were very 
unequal to so important a part, and though he at first obtained 
some advantages over scattered and small parties, he was after- 
wards completely defeated, and his army totally routed by Gene- 
ral Championnet. Mack was then guilty of capital errors ; for, 
quite beside himself, he wished to enter into a negociation with 
the hostile generals, and suspicions being thus excited, a cry of 
treachery was spread ; part of his troops, and above all, the peo- 
ple of Naples rose against him, and he found there was no other 
way to escape their fury, than to throw himself, with his staff, 
into the arms of the French, who, in spite of his remonstrances, 
treated him as a prisoner of war. On this occasion it must be 
allowed, he behaved in a pusillanimous manner ; for, though it 
has long been said, that valour in the field (which cannot be de- 
nied him) does not always supply the fortitude and presence of 
mind which are requisite to incite, or repress a multitude, yet he 
to whom the safety of a nation is intrusted, should know how to 
succeed, or to die in the attempt. Innumerable epigrams and 
songs against him, were published at the time of his flight and 
captivity, and the conduct of M. de Damas, a foreigner also, 
served to shew what he might have done, had he, like that gai- 
‘ant Frenchman, known how to gain the confidence of his troops, 
«nd inspire them’ with a like military enthusiasm.: The court of 
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Vienna having refused an exchange, he was sent to France, an( 
kept there some time on his parole, but at last secretly escaped 
with a courtezan, in April, 1800; and the French government, 
as if wishing to set in a stronger light the shame of this infrac. 
tion of laws, ever sacred to a military man, immediately restored 
all the officers of his staff to liberty, and desired them to convey 
back to their general his servants, his effects, and his horses. Ip 
1804 he was nominated commander in chief of all the forces sta. 
tioned in the ‘Tyrol, in Dalmatia, and in Italy, when he present- 
ed a new plan of discipline for the Austrian troops, which the 
Archduke Charles adopted. In 1805, he became a member of 
the council of war, and had great influence in the direction of 
military afiairs. In the month of September he obtained the 
command of the Bavarian army, but on the approach of the 
French troops he withdrew beyond the Danube, and shut himself 
up in the city of Ulm, with a numerous force. Then the empe- 
ror Napoleon crossed the river, and after making a shew of a 
design to penetrate into Bavaria, he on a sudden returned to 
Ulm, cut off the left wing of the Austrian army, seized Mem- 
mingen, which General Spangen surrendered without resistance, 
and came with a superior force to give battle to General Mack, 
who continued shut up in Ulm, while the Archduke Ferdinand, 
after having vainly endeavoured to bring him to act courage- 
ously, was retreating into Bohemia, through Franconia, with a 
considerable body of cavalry. Mack then, closely pressed by 
the French army, after two or three attacks on the advanced 
guard, accepted the most ignominious capitulation recorded in 
military annals. His troops, to the number of 40,000 men, were 
made prisoners, and he and his staff alone had permission to re- 
tire on their parole to Austria; but no sooner was he arrived, 
than he was seized and confined in the fortress of ‘Therisenstadt, 
from which he was removed only to appear before a court-mar- 
tial. At the end of February, 1806, judgment had not been 
passed on him. 


tee 


FRERON, (L. 8.) 


SON of the journalist Fréron, the antagonist of Voltaire, and 
of the philosophic sect, with whom he himself contended after 
the death of his father. Brought up at the college Louis-le-grand 
with Robespierre, he became in the revolution his friend, his emu- 
lator, and at last his denunciator. He was god-son to Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, and was protected by Madame Adelaide, aunt 
to Louis XVI. After the death of his father, he worked at the 


Literary Year, (the property of which had been continued to him} 


with several men of letters, and especially with Geoffroy. In 
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FRERON, (L. 8S.) 34.3 


1789, he began to edite the Orator of the People, and became 
the coadjutor of Marat. Mercier says, in his New Paris, that 
‘Fréron, as well as Marat, by his periodical incendiary papers, 
excited contentions between the citizens and the king’s new 
guard; a dexterous method, by which they occasioned the dis- 
banding of these guards, and delivered up the king without de- 
fence, to the insults of the populace.’ 

In 1798, Fréron ventured to demand the death of Louis XVI. 
and he afterwards made a figure in the municipality which com- 
pleted the overthrow of the monarchy on the 10th of August, 
1792. The department of Paris appointed him in September 
deputy to the convention, where he voted for the death of Louis 
XVI. observing, ‘that he had proposed his execution two years 
before and that he had gone to attack him, even in his palace.’ 
it was during his missions to the departments, that Fréron signa- 
lized himself in the most revolutionary manner. Being sent with 
Barras into the South, he displayed all the activity of his coad- 
jutor, and shewed besides an inexhaustible fund of cruelty, in his 
correspondence and in his private conduct. On their arrival at 
Marseilles, in the beginning of October, 1793, they organized 
there acommittee, which occasioned all the calamities of the town, 
erected scaffolds, destroyed workshops, and ruined commerce ; 
they published there a proclamation, announcing that terror was 
the order of the day, and that to save Marseilles, and to raze 
Toulon were the aims of their labours. The latter town soon be- 
came the theatre of new atrocities; and whilst Barras mingled 
courage at least with his fury, Fréron seemed to reserve to him- 
self more particularly butcheries and demolitions. ‘Things go 
well here ;’ he wrote in January to Moses Bayle; ‘ we have re- 
quired 12,000 masons to raze the town; every day since our ar- 
rival we have caused 200 heads to fall, and there are already 800 
Toulonese shot. All the great measures have been missed at 
Marseilles ; if they had only shot 800 conspirators, as has been 
done here, and had appointed a committee to condemn the rest, 
we should not be in the condition that we now are in.’ It was at 
first intended to put to death all who had accepted any office, or 
borne arms in the town during the siege. Fréron consequently 
signified to them that they must all go, under pain of death, to 
the Champ-de-Mars. The Toulonese, thinking to obtain pardon 
by their submission, obeyed ; and 8000 persons were assembled 
at the appointed place. All the representatives (Barras, Salicetti, 
Ricord, Robespierre the younger, &c.) were embarrassed at the 
sight of this multitude ; Fréron himself, surrounded by a formi- 
dable train of artillery, saw these numerous victims with terror ; at 
last, by the advice of Barras, a jury was appointed, commission- 
ed to select the most guilty immediately, and a great number were 
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instantly shot. The shooting with muskets being insufficient, 

they had afterwards recourse to the mitraillade, and it was in an- 
other execution of this nature that Fréron, in order to despatch 
the victims who had not perished by the first discharge, cried 
out, ‘ Let those who are still living rise, the republic pardons them,’ 

Some unhappy creatures trusting to this promise, he caused them 
to be instantly fired upon. In the midst of his massacres, Fréron 
wrote, on the 26th of December, 1793, ‘ Shooting is the order of 
the day here. There is a mortality among the friends of Louis 
XVII. and, but for the fear of destroying innocent victims, such 
as the confined patriots, all would have been put to the sword ; 
as, but for the fear of burning the arsenal and magazines, the 
town would have been given up to the flames ; but it will not the 
less disappear from the soil of liberty, to-morrow and the follow- 
ing days we proceed to razing—shooting, till there are no more 
traitors.’ Fréron, on quitting this unhappy town, went with his 
coadjutors, to finish the depopulation of Marseilles, which they 
declared a commune without a name, and where they destroyed 
more than 400 individuals, by means of a criminal tribunal, and 
afterwards of a military committee. This is the homage which 
}réron did in one of his letters, to the members of this commit- 
tee: ‘ Our revolutionary tribunal goes on in a formidable man- 
ner ; the merchants dance the carmagnole ; it is on them princi- 
pally that it fixes.’ At the same time they caused the. finest edi- 
fices of this city to be destroyed. Returning at last from his pro- 
consulship, Fréron was at first proclaimed, at the Jacobin Club, 
the deliverer of the South; and after the fall of Hébert, he im- 
puted to the’ Hébertists the misfortunes of these places. He soon, 
however, became an object of suspicion to Robespierre, who pro- 
cured his expulsion from the society of Jacobins; being then 
marked out as a victim, he joined his efforts to those of the other 
terrorists, who saw themselves equally threatened, attacked Ro- 
bespierre, and contributed greatly to his ruin. He was one of 
the coadjutors who were given to Barras on the 28th July, 1794, 
to have the vanquished executed, and to keep their partisans with- 
m bounds. Ever possessed with a rage for demolition, he pro- 
posed on that day to demolish the building of the commune of 
Paris. After this period he shewed himself the enemy of the 
terrorists, and pursued them with a fury worthy of a former com- 
panion. On the 1st of August he attacked Fouquier Tinville, 
who had been retained in the new organization of the tribunal. 

‘ All Paris,’ said he, ‘ calls for his punishment; I demand a de- 
cree of accusation against him, and let him go and expiate in hell 
the blood that he-has shed.’ The next day, in a speech frequent- 
ly interrupted by applauses, he retraced the various crises of the 
revolution, and especially of the tvranny.of Robespierre. He.did 
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not dissemble that the legislators ought to blush and groan at 
having suffered so many crimes, which would not have been com- 
mitted if the press had remained free, and he proposed to declare 
any person a conspirator who should seek to stop and restrain it. 
Being accused in the Jacobin club, of having attacked Robespierre 
only in order to succeed him, he endeavoured to justify himself ; 
but his expulsion was pronounced. On the 23d, having denounc- 
ed Moses Bayle and Granet, as promoters of the counter-revolu- 
tion of the South, and accusers of Marat, he was attacked him- 
self by Ruamps, as a dilapidator. Two papers were produced 
by Escudier and Granet; but Treilhard, on the 4th of October, 
procured the acquittal of Fréron and Barras of the charge of di- 
lapidation. He was attacked on the 30th at the Jacobin club, for 
his conduct in the South, and a member asked why he had per- 
mitted the army of Carteaux to be paid in assignats, while that. 
of his brother-in-law Lapoype was paid in coin. The next day, 
Dulaure reproached him in the convention, with wanting to de- 
stroy the Jacobins, after having been one of their chiefs, and of 
making himself a party among the young men whose exemption 
from service he procured. Being attacked again concerning his 
journal, the Orator of the People, he pronounced at the conven- 
tion, on the Ist of March, a long speech, in which he récriminat- 
ed on those of his colleagues who had denounced him, and ex- 
pressed his wish to terminate the revolution, but desiring first the 
punishment of the traitors who were accused (the ancient mem- 
bers of the committee of public safety,) regarded aristocracy as a 
phantom, pleaded for peace, said that ‘the convention, while it 
punished crime, ought to pardon error,’ and ended with a scheme 
for a decree to revise the revolutionary laws, liberate the suspect- 
ed persons, and appoint a committee to prepare the organic laws 
of the constitution of 1793, Warm applauses were lavished on 
this speech, for the printing of which the convention gave orders. 
On the 23d Moses Bayle reminded him that the members of the 
ancient committee of public safety, accused by him, had opposed 
his accusation, On the 27th Barére justified the eulogium that 
he had passed-on Robespierre, on the 7th of Thermidor, by dif- 
ferent fragments of the opinions of Fréron. On the 1st of April, 
Fréron designated Choudieu and Leonard Bourdon as the prin- 
cipal members of a committee of insurrection at Paris, and pro- 
cured a decree for removing the deputies, arrested on that day, 
to the chateau of Ham, and for arresting Leonard Bourdon. On 
the 6th he proposed that death should no longer he inflicted for 
revolutionary crimes, except for crimes of emigration, promotion 
of the royal cause, and military treason ; and that transportation 
should be substituted for it. On the 9th of May he declared 
against the plan of the committee of eleven, relative to the orga- 
VOL. VIII. a 
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niZation of the government, and, in consequence of his observa- 
tion on the 1st of Prairial, the president of the convention gave 
orders for preventing the deputies named in the various accu- 
sations from leaving the hall.—Being commissioned to reduce 
the insurgents of the Faubourg St. Antoine, he gave an account 
of this expedition on the 23d of May. On the 29th he support- 
ed the proposals of Lesage, for not suffering any but military 
crimes to be judged by the military tribunal, for sending Romme, 
Goujon, and the persons accused with them, to the criminal tri- 
bunal of the Seine, and for having a report made on the deputies, 
who, in their missions, had shed innocent blood, and wasted the 
money of the state. On the 5th of September he brought forward 
the situation of the South of France, where he represented the 
emigrants as returned, the purchasers of national domains distress- 
ed, and royalism and fanaticism triumphing; and he proposed that 
the fugitives of Toulon should not be comprehended in the de- 
cree relative to the proscribed persons of the 31st of May. Be- 
ing sent on the 13th of Vendémiaire, (5th of October, 1795), to 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, to arm the inhabitants in favour of the 
convention, he denomaced that they had sworn to exterminate the 
enemies of liberty. He was accused in the correspondence of 
Lemaiire, and Baudin was astonished that the letters which might 
compromise him, and the other deputies of the ‘Thermidorian 
party, were not read at the convention. On the 23d of October 
he was accused by Thibaudeau, of having organized the royalist 
ve-action, and of wanting, like Tallien, to bring back a new tyran- 
ny of another species, to revenge himself for not having had the 
first of the national! confidence in the elections. Fréron was then 
on a mission to the Bouches du Rhone, where he displayed an ab- 
surd pomp in the midst of a terrifying armed force, by whom he 
was surrounded wherever he appeared, to secure himself from the 
public vengeance. On his return he was obliged to be attended 
to Lyon by 200 cavalry. On the 10th of November, Siméon at- 
tacked him in the Council of Five Hundred for his proceedings 
at Marseilles. The minister of justice made a report to the Di- 
rectory concerning his conduct, which was approved: neverthe- 
less, Jourdan of the Bouches du Rhone accused him again of hav- 
ing brought terrorism into office. Other denunciations determin- 
ed the council to appoint a committee for their examination : on 
his return, he replied to these various charges with contempt and 
arrogance, and published an. historical account of the re-action 
and the massacres of the South. He had been elected by Guy- 

anne, deputy from that colony to the Council of Five Hundred; 

bnt this election was not admitted. In 1799 he was appointed 
commissioner from the Directory to St. Domingo; he did not 
go, but undertook the direction of the houses of reception, and, 
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at the time of the expedition to St. Domingo in 1802, was ap- 
pointed prefect of the South, and went with General Leclerc ; af- 
ter the prefect Benezech’s death, he at first succeeded him, but 
soon shared his fate ; he sunk under the influence of the climate, 
after an illness of six days. Besides his journals and pamphlets 
published in the course of the revolution, Fréron dispersed some 
fugitive poems in different collections. His journal, the Orator 
of the People, was, at the time, ascribed in great part to Dussault, 
a young writer, of talents very superior to Fréron’s. 
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NAVAL FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AT a time, when the public feels so much interest in our little 
navy, we have thought fit to furnish our readers with a detail of 
its force. 


Frigates in Commission. 


Constitution, captain Bainbridge, 44 guns; United States, De- 
catur, 44; President, Rogers, 44; Chesapeake, Evans, 44; Con- 
stellation, Stewart, 36 ; Congress, Smith, 36 ; Essex, Porter, 36. 


Frigates in Ordinary. 


New York, 36 guns; Boston, 32; Adams, 32. 
The Corvette John Adams, of 26 guns, formerly a frigate, is 
made into a prison ship, at New York. 


Ships of War. 
Wasp, of 16 guns; Hornet, of 16. 


Brigs. 
Siren, 16 guns; Oneida, 16; Argus, 16; Vixen, 12. 
The brig Nautilus, capt. Crane, ts captured. 
Schooners. 
Enterprize, 12 guns; Cutter Viper, 12. 
170 Gun Boats. 


Bombs. 
Vengeance; Etna; Spitfire: Vesuvius. 
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Cafitain Fiinders.—Captain Flinders, the circumnay igator, has dis- 
covered, that when the head of a ship is to the westward, there is an 
increased variation in the ship’s compass. 


Caterpillars. A gardener at Glasgow, practices a method of de- 
stroying cate: pillars, which he discovered by accident. A piece of 
woollen raz had veen blown by the wind into a currant bush; and, 
when taken out, was found covered by the lealf-devouring isisacts. He 
immediately placed pieces of woollen cloth in every bush in his gar- 
den, and found, next day, that the caterpillars had universally taken te 
them for shelter. In this way he destroys many thousands every 
morning. 


Mr. Mungo Parke-—The doubts which may have existed of the 
fate of this eminent man are now removed, by the certain accounts 
lately received from Goree, of his having perished, through the hos- 
tility of the natives, on one of the branches of the Niger. The parti- 
culars have been transmitted to Sir Joseph Banks, by Governor Max- 
well, of Goree, who received them from Jsaco, a Moor, sent inland by 
the Governor, for the purpose of inquiry. In a letter to Mr. Dick- 
son, of Covent Garden, brother-in-law to Mr. Parke, Sir Joseph thus 
Writes :— 

‘“‘ | have read Isaco’s translated journal: by which it appears that 
the numerous European retinue of Mungo Parke, quickly and miserably 
died, leaving, at the last, only himselfand a Mr. Martyn. Proceeding 
on their route, they stopped at a settlement, from which, according to 
custom, they sent a present to the chief whose territory they were 
next to pass. This present having been treacherously withheld, the 
chief considered it, in the travellers, as a designed 1 injury and neglect. 
On their approaching. in a canoe, he assembled his people on a narrow 
channel of rocks, and assailed them so violently with arrows, that some 
of the rowers were killed. This caused Mr. Parke and Mr. Martyn 
to make an effort by swimming to reach the shore :—in which attempt 
they both were drowned. The canoe shortly afterwards sunk, and only 
one hired native escaped. Every appurtenance also of the travellers 
was lost or destroyed, except a sword-belt which had belonged to Mr. 


ey and which Isaco redeemed, and brought with him to Goree.”’ 
2. 4 


ante instance of fatal failure, of an attemfit to exfilore the intc- 
rior of Africa.—The young German gentleman of the name of Ron:- 
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gen, who left England about a twelvemonth since for Africa, in order 
to prosecute discoveries in the interior of that country, has, it is said, 
been murdered by the Arabs, before he proceeded any great distance 
from Mogadore, where he spent some time perfecting himself in the 
Arabic language. He was a promising young man, and an enthusiast 
in the cause in which he was lost, and supposed to understand the 
Aravic language better than any European who ever befcre entered 
Africa. At an early age he formed the plan of going to that country, 
and gave up his connexions and a competency in Germany. to prose- 
cute his intentions.—His father was a character well known in Eu- 
rope, who raised himself from obscurity to the greatest celebrity by 
his talent for mechanics; he was at one time worth a million, but was 
ruined by the French revolution. 


M. Galatzin’s Congregation =——M. Galatzin, a Russian prince, be- 
came a Roman Catholic clergyman about ten years ago, and fixed his 
residence on the Aillerany mountain, the highest in North America. 
Though his flock was then limited to six Roman Catholic families, it 
is now the largest congregation, next to that of Philadelphia. 


Antiquity.—Paris. April 28. In digging deep into the earth, in or- 
der to come at the source of a spring of water, in the grounds of a 
mansion house in the district of Argovia, a cave was discovered, in 
which was a sepulchre containing the skeleton of a knight in full ar- 
mour, from head to foot. He held in one hand a dagger, and in the 
other the handle of a drawn sword. At his feet were a Turkish sabre 
and a cross, which leads to the supposition that he was a knight who 
bad distinguished himself in the holy wars. 


< 


Sufierior dexterity of British sailors witnessed by Bonaftarte.— 
A short time since, Bonaparte being on a tour in France, arrived at 
Givet, where he had occasion to cross a river, over which there was a 
bridge composed of boats, but the violence of the weather having se- 
parated the boats, he was prevented from getting over. The French 
used every possible exertion to unite them again, but m vain, and it 
was supposed their Emperor would be under the necessity of relin- 
quishing his intention of crossing the river, when it was suggested 
that some of the English sailors might probably accomplish the im- 
portant business ; a guard was instantly sent to the prison for forty of 
them, who, on their arrival, immediately set to work, and in a short 
time made the bridge passable. Bonaparte was so much pleased at 
their exertions, that he ordered them to be released and sent home in 
a cartel: cighteen of them are arrived at Spithead, having been put on 
‘board the cartel that took over some seamen that capitulated in La 
Nereide, at Madagascar. Some seamen taken in a packet by the 
French, who petitioned Bonaparte for their release, have also arrived 
in the same cartel. 


Books, number of, and descrifitions.—-Leipsic, March 10. The ca- 
talogue of books which is usually published before our great fairs of 
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Easter and September, has lately appeared here. It announces 1609 
new works, in German and Latin ; 100 new novels; and 50 new the. 
atrical pieces ; the number of geographical maps is 82 ; and about 350 
new musical compositions. 


_ Fair.—Leipsic, April 20. Our fair has been opened about ten 
days. We have as yet seen no Russians ; the Poles are few ; the lat- 
ter are usually our greatest purchasers, especially at the Easter fair, 
The Greeks, who were scarcely expected, seem disposed to visit us: 
some are arrived; others are expected. The Galicians, Transylva- 
nians, and other inhabitants of the frontiers of Turkey, continue to 
drop in. If they buy largely, and pay well, they may greatly improve 
the state of the fair in some articles. 


Lapland Schoolmaster.—Among the Laplanders of Kautokeino was 
one who lately bore the specious title of schoolmaster. The distinc- 
tion was as great a subject of pride to this Laplander, as a red or blue 
ribbon may be to any one in the refined parts of Europe. This school- 
master, both in his personal appearance and manners, was as complete 
a Laplander as his neighbours around him, except that from some de- 
fective conformation of nature, there was something very singular and 
ludicrous in his mode of walking, his feet being always turned out into 
what is called by dancing-masters the first position. Having passed 
the frontiers of Lapland, and continued some time in Norway, he had 
learned the Danish, or rather the Norwegian language ; and his know- 
ledge of this opened an employment altogether singular. 

The priest, or minister, being wholly unacquainted with the Lap- 
ponian tongue, cannot convey his sentiments to his audience, who 
know not any other. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, the schoolmas- 
ter takes his station beneath the pulpit, and when the minister has 
pronounced one sentence of his sermon he stops, and the schoolmaster 
repeats it to the congregation in the language of Lapland. 

The minister, who understands not a word of what the schoolmaster 
says in his name to the people, presumes it is all right, and goes on 


without hesitation. 


Bible society.—The following isa brief abstract ef the Report of the. 


Committee which was read on this occasion : 

The success which has attended the exertions of the Society has 
been established in the former Reports. The Report of proceedings 
during the eighth year of its existence will prove not less gratifying. 


I. EuROPE. 


1. #inland.—It appears that the number of persons who speak the 


Finnish language is not less than 1,300,000, and that the various edi- 
tions of the Scriptures printed in it have never been adequate to their 
supply. No edition either of the Old or New Testament has been 
published for the last thirty years; and scarcely a single perfect copy 
of the former is to be purchased. On the ground of this information, 
the printing of the Finnish Scriptures has been encouraged by a grant 
of 500/. The result has been, that the Governor General, and the 
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Bishop of Finland, have most cordially approved the measure ; and that 
the Emperor of Russia, in testimony of his approbation, added to the 
Society’s grant the sum of 5000 rubles from his own privy purse. 
“ Thus,” to adopt the words of the Bishop of Finland, “in the Lord’s 
name, a foundation is laid for a work, from which religion in general, 
and the Finnish Church in particular, will, by the help of God, derive 
a certain and lasting advantage.” A society has been formed in Fin- 
land, on the suggestion of the Committee, for the continued circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Lafiland.—The Laponese Testament, stated in former Reports 
to have been printing under the superintendence of Bishop Nordin, 1s 
now completed ; and 2500 copies have been sent into Swedish Lapland. 
The Royal Chancery of Stockholm has addressed a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Stockholm Society, expressing the satisfaction of the 
King with the exertions made for improving the religious knowledge 
of the Swedish Laplanders. The Russian government has issued a 
proclamation authorising the importation of the Laponese New Tes- 
taments into Russian Lapland. Measures have been adopted for the 
distribution of 1000 copies in Danish Lapland. , 

The disposition manifested by the Russian government encourages 
a hope of the adoption of some extensive plan for the general distribu- 
tion of the Word of Life throughout the Russian empire. 

3. Iceland—The obstacles to the printing of the Icelandic Bible 
have been surmounted; and the work will probab'y be completed by 
next spring. ‘There is reason to hope that the remainder of the Ice- 
landic Testaments have been forwarded to Iceland. 

4. Poland.—The completion of the Polish Bible was announced at 
the last meeting: it is sold for two shillings a copy. The Committee 
have directed 1000 copies to be gratuitously distributed. By the last 
accounts from Berlin, the Polish Scriptures were in great demand. 
Many copies had been sent to Warsaw, to Upper Silesia, and to Aus- 
trian Gallicia. It was the intention of the Koningsberg committee, 
to furnish every Polish school in these parts with a few Bibles and 
Testaments gratuitously. 

5. Lithuania.—The printing of the Lithuanian Bible would proba- 
bly be completed in the month of March of the present year. Com- 
mittee have directed 500 Polish Bibles and 1000 New Testaments to 
be sent to Koningsberg for sale or gratuitous distribution; the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to be applied towards a second edition of the Lithu- 
anian Scriptures. Some copies of the Polish New Testament have 
‘een ordered for the use of Poles residing in Great Britain, or visit- 
ing’ it. 

6. Bohemia.—The edition of the Bohemian Scriptures promoted by 
the Society has been exhausted, and the demand for them is still ex- 
tensive and urgent. The Committee, with a view to supply it, have 
voted 500/. for aiding a new edition. 

7. Livonia and Esthonia.—The offer to promote the publication of 
the Scriptures in the dialect of Livonia and Esthonia has produced the 
most beneficial effects. A Society has been formed in Dorpatian Es. 
‘honia, for printing and distributing the New Testament. A Society. 
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in Revalian Esthonia has directed its attention to the supply of the 
Holy Scriptures, in the design of furnishing every cottager with a New 
‘Lestament: and several respectable characters are engaged in estab. 
lishing a Livonian Bible Society. The result is, an increased ardour 
for publishing editions of the Livonian and Esthonian Scriptures. Ar. 
rangements were making for this purpose ; and the committee, with a 
view to forward it, have enlarged their grant of 600/. to 1000. 

8. Sweden.—The active zeal of the Stockholm Society has suffered 
noabatement. The Swedish Bible is now completed, on standing types ; 
and the number of Swedish Testament, separately printed, amounts to 
16,600. Another edition of the Bible, and of the New Testament, wil] 
be immediately undertaken; for which an additional donation of 200/, 
has been voted. 

9. Hungary.—The distribution of some German Bibles in Austria 
and Hungary at the expense of the Society, has made known its ex. 
istence in Presburg, and has produced most interesting communica- 
tions from two Professors in that city, by which it appears that there 
are upwards of a million of Protestants in Hungary, and but few Ri- 
bles among those who speak the Sclavonian and Hungarian dialects ; 
many of whom are much depressed by poverty. ‘The Committee 
have promised a donation of five hundred pounds, to aid the printing 
and circulation of the Hungarian and Sclavonian Scriptures, if a soci- 
ety shall be established in Hungary for that purpose. 

10. France.—The Committee, having sent to France some Bibles 
for the British prisoners of war in that country, received a letter writ- 
ten by direction of the Minister of Marine, stating that they should be 
properly distributed. 

A German minister, having distributed many copies of the Scrip- 
tures in France, which were gratefully received, the committee direct- 
ed one thousand copies of the French Bible to be distributed at the So- 
ciety’s expense, among some Protestant congregations in France. 

A member of the Imperial Institute having signified a wish that co- 
pies of the versions of the Scriptures printed by the Society might be 
deposited in that institution, the Committee did not hesitate to comply 
with it. 

11. Germany—They have acceded to a similar request from the 
keeper of the Imperial Library at Vienna; as well as for copies of the 
Society’s Reports. This last request was accompanied by an obser- 
vation, that “a multitude of strangers, who daily resort to the Impe- 
rial Library, would obtain a knowledge of the institution; and per- 
haps not a few would be inspired with a desire to attempt something 
similar in their sphere, and according to their power.” 

The Ratishon Bible Society have printed and circulated four editions 
af the New Testament, and a fifth was in the press. This society is 
supported by Roman Catholics ; and, though produced by the example, 
is independent, of this society, 

12. Italy and Greece—The Society’s Italian Testaments are in 
»reat demand, both at Messina and Malta; and the Archimandrita, at 
the latter place, has warmly recommended the perusal of the modern 
Creek Testament, and publicly applauded, “the zeal and ardour of tlte 
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English to circulate the Word of the Lord.” This intelligence is from 
a Roman Catholic correspondence at Malta, of great respectability, 
who is of opinion “ that there is likely to result from the one thousand 
Testaments which the Society has sent, no ordinary good.” 

The Committee have granted fifty pounds for distributing the Scrip- 
tures to the poor in Denmark. 

II. Asta. 

1. Syria —The Committee have forwarded a supply of Arabic Bi- 
bles, for the use of the Episcopal churches in Aleppo and its vicinity. 

2. Hindostan.—The Christians dispersed over this vast country, in- 
cluding Ceylon, are calculated at nearly a million, using various dia- 
lects ; few of whom possess the Scriptures. Many of the descendants 
of Christians have consequently relapsed into idolatry ; and many are 
Christians merely in name. The Hindoos and Mahometans subject 
to the British authority may be estimated at seventy millions. These 
observations suggest the most forcible motives for supplying the wants 
of the Christians, and for displaying the records of Divine Truth to 
the natives who are ignorant of it. 

With this general object, andespecially with the view of supplying 
the demands of the native Christians in India, an Auxiliary Bible So- 
clety was, in February 1811, established in Calcutta, with the concur- 
rence of the government; and with a very general approbation in all 
parts of India. At Fort William, it has met with the most liberal sup- 
port. It has directed eight hundred copies of the Tamul New Testa- 
ment to be purchased for distribution, as well as two thousand copies 
of the Portuguese Bible, and five thousand Portuguese New Testa- 
ments, It has contracted for printing at Serampore five thousand New 
Testaments in the Tamul, the Cingalese, and the Malayalim dialects 
respectively. The Committee, anxious to encourage these laudable ex- 
ertions, have determined to aid them by a grant of Bibles, Testaments, 
and printing paper, to the value of one thousand pounds. 

The translation of the Scriptures into the dialects of India and the 
printing of them, proceed as rapidly as could be expected. The Mis- 
sionaries at Serampore have translated and printed the New Testament 
in five languages, and the Old, in Bengalee, and have translated the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and Mark into Chinese ; the New Testament 
into four more dialects, and portions of the Old Testament into as ma- 
ny ; and have begun a translation of the New Testament into two more. 
The Rey. L. Sebastiani, many years resident at the Court of Persia, is 
advanced to nearly the end of the Epistles, in a Persic translation of 
the New Testament, from the Greek, intended for the Christians dis- 
persed over Persia, who are stated as very desirous of possessing the 
Scriptures, in a plain translation. Sabat has completed the translation 
of the New Testament and the Book of Genesis into Arabic. The 
Hindostanee. translation of the New Testament, by Mirza Fitrut, un- 
der the superintendence of the Rev. H. Martyn, the four Gospels in 
Persian by the Rev. L. Sebastiani, and the three first Gospels in Te- 
linga, translated by the late Rev. A. Desgranges, are in the press. At 
Bombay, the printing of the Malayalim Version of the Gospels, in 
September last, was advanced as far gs the 12th chapter of St. John. 
VOL. VIII. 2Y¥ 
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Of the Gospels translated by Dr. Leyden into five of the dialects of the 
Eastern cage peasy none have been printed, in consequence of the 
death of Dr. Leyden in Java. With a view to procure the best ver. 
sion of the Scriptures in the purest dialects of Arabia and Persia, the 
Rev. H. Martyn undertook a journey into those countries ; and by the 
last accounts was at Shiraz. Sabat’s Arabic translation of the New 
Testament having been shewn by Mr. Martyn to a learned Arab at 
Bushire, he pronounced on it the highest eulogium. It appears that 
the printing of Oriental manuscripts, (chiefly owing to the skill and 
disinterestedness of the Baptist Missionaries), can be executed at Se- 
rampore, at an expense much less than at any other press in India, or 
even in Europe. 

Of the distribution of the Tamul and Portuguese Scriptures, men- 
tioned in the Seventh Report, the Committee have received most pleas- 
ing intelligence. Nothing could exceed the gratitude of the native 
Christians at Tanjore and Tranquebar. A single fact will prove the 
extreme scarcity of Tamul Bibles. A catechist, in the congregation 
of Mr. Kohloff, at Tanjore, had been employed twenty-four years in 
teaching the Gospel, without possessing the Old Testament. The 
Portuguese Bibles and Testaments were equally acceptable. Among 
those who received a Bible in English, Malabar, and Portuguese, was 
a Roman Catholic Priest, who had frequently recommended the peru- 
sal of the holy Scriptures, in his sermons. 

The Committee, to encourage the efforts making in India, have 
voted an additional sum of two thousand pounds; the total of their 
¢rant to Calcutta, for the current year, being thus five thousand pounds. 

The Committee expect that a translation of the Old Testament in 
the Cingalese dialect, will be undertaken by a competent person at 
Ceyion. -_They have voted five hundred pounds to the Rev. Robert 
Morrison, at Canton, for promoting the translation and printing of the 
Scriptures in Chinese. 

ITT. AMERICA. 

The donations to Bible societies in Americahave been respectfully ac- 
knowledsed. The Committee have received satisfactory reports of the 
proceedings of the societies in Philadelphia, Connecticut, New-Jersey, 
and New-York. The zeal excited for the diffusion of the Scriptures, 
continues undiminished. The most perfect cordiality subsists among 
the various Bible societies in the United States; and since their ex- 
istence in America, the sale of Bibles to individuals has considerably 
increased. The Committee have agreed to assist ‘* The Bible and 
Common Prayer-book Society,” of Albany, by a donation of Scriptures 
to the value of fifty pounds. Anxious to aid the circulation of the 
Scriptures in America, and aware of the expense of the Philadelphia 
society in providing stereotype plates for the Bible, they have granted 
a second donation of one hundred pounds to that society ; and trust it 
will be accepted as a pledge of the union they desire to maintain with 
their American brethren in promoting the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

IV. Tue Untrep Kinepom. 
The approbation of the socie’ has been most extensively manifest- 
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ed, by the zeal and co-operation of the Auxiliary Societies noticed in 
former Reports, and by the still more numerous societies formed dur- 
ing the last year. | : | 

The Auxiliary Societies formed since the last meeting amount to 
fifty-one, besides sixteen branch societies, and- their contributions to 
the parent society to upwards of 18,900/.; besides upwards of 9,700/. 
from societies previously formed. 7F 

The Committee rejoice to see the zeal for disseminating the bless- 
ings of Revelation keep pace with that charity which has provided so 
many institutions for relieving temporal distress ; and while they grate- 
fully acknowledge that liberality which augments the funds of the in- 
stitution, they are equally sensible of the benefits to be derived from 
the exertion of its auxiliaries, in supplying the local wants of their res- 
pective districts with the holy Scriptures. 

The Committee express regret, that it has not been in their power 
to comply with the application for Bibles and Testaments in the degree 
required, though every possible exertion has been made by them; to 
procure a sufficient quantity. In addition to the two Universities, they 
have now obtained the assistance of his Majesty’s Printers. They 
therefore trust, that the inconvenience from this cause will be speedi- 
ly removed. But though the supply has been so inadequate to the de- 
mand, a much larger number of Bibles and Testaments has been issu- 
ed in eleven months, ending the 2ist February last, than in thirteen 
months preceeding, viz. 35,690 Bibles, and 70,733 Testaments, mak- 
ing the total number issued up to that period, 140,415 Bibles, and 
291,524 Testaments, exclusive of those circulated at the charge of the 
Society in various parts abroad. 

V. Disrripution or BiBLEs. 

Considering the poor of the United Kingdom as having particular 
claims on the Society, the Committee have invited clergymen and dis- 
senting ministers to encourage Bible Associations, and to investigate 
the state of the poor in their several vicinities; and they have engaged 
to return Bibles and Testaments, at the cost price, to the amount of 
one half of any congregational collections they may receive within a 
year. The Committee are of opinion, that the plan of selling the 
Scriptures to the poor, where practicable, has been found to possess 
several important advantages over gratuitious distribution. 

The list of the Society’s benefactions in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, is too long to be inserted at present. Suffice it to say, that 
their benevolence has visited every quarter of the globe, and has con- 
tributed to cheer almost every form of misery to which man is heir.— 
The correspondent at one of the principal naval stations, who has so 
frequently received the acknowledgments of the Committee, for an 
unwearied attention to supply SOldiers and seamen, foreign troops, pri- 
‘soners of war, convicts, and others, with the holy Scriptures, has de- 
voted the same active exertions to this object, during the last year. In 
the course of that period, 3850 Bibles and Testaments, in various lan- 
guages, have been distributed by this correspondent alone; who has 
received satisfactory testimonies that they were no less gratefully re- 
ceived than eagerly sought. 














































POETRY. 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


From the Anthologia Greca. 


A CERTAIN Physician, a neighbour of mine, 
Had begg’d me to tutor his son; 

So I put him in Homer—*“ Sing, goddess divine, 
Whence anger and quarrel begun.”” 


56 far pretty well—‘ many heroes which sent 
To roam on the Stygian shore.” — 

But here I discover’d my time was mis-spent, 
For the boy never came any more. 


‘ Thanks, thanks!” (said the Doctor); “ but now ’twere as well 
That the task of instruction were mine; 

For my arts has sent down many heroes to Hell, 
Therefore wants no assistance from thine.” 
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/ 
FROM THE LA BELLE ASSENEBLEE,. 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 


BY EBN ABRUM. 
From Caryll’s ‘* Specimens of Arabic Poetry.” 
WHEN I beheld thy blue eyes shine 
Thro’ the bright drops that pity drew, 
{ saw beneath those tears of thine, 
A blue-eye’d violet bath’d in dew. 


The violet ever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath ; 
But sweetest thro’ a dewy veil, 

Its colours glow, its odours breathe. 


And thus thy charms in brightness rise 
When wit and pleasure round thee play , 

When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires their sprightly ray ? 

But when thro’ pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must love their soften’d beam ° 
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FROM THE SAME. 


THE NURSING OF TRUE LOVE. 


Imitated from the French. 


LAPT on Cythera’s golden sands, 
When first True Love was born on earth, 
Long was the doubt what fost’ring hands 
Should tend and rear the glorious birth 








POETRY. 


First, Hebe claim’d the sweet employ, 
Her cup, her thorn!ss flowers, she sai 
Would feed him best’with health and joy, 

And cradle best his cherub head. 


But anxious Venus justly fear’d 

The tricks, and changeful mind of Youth ; 
Too mild the seraph Peace appear’d ; 

Too stern, too cold, the matron Truth. 


Next Fancy claim’d him for her own; 
But Prudence disallow’d her right, 

She deem’d her Iris pinions shone 
Too dazzling for his infant sight. 


To Hope a while the charge was given, 
And well with Hope the cherub throve, 

Till Innocence came down from heaven, 
Sole guardian, friend, and nurse of Love. 


Pleasure, a fury in her spite, 
When all preferr’d to her she found, 
Vow’d cruel vengeance for the slight, 
And soon success her purpose crown’d. 


The trait’ress watch’d a sultry hour, 
When, pillow’d on her blush-rose bed, 

Tir’d Innocence to slumber’s pow’r, 
One moment bow’d her virgin head. 


Then pleasure on the thoughtless child 
Her toys and sugar’d poisons press’d— 
Drunk with new joy, he sigh’d he smil’d, 
And True Love died on Pleasure’s breast. 


FROM THE SAME. 
TO COTTAGE CHILDREN. 


God bless you, ye sweet little sons of the hut, 
Why start ye and run from your play? 

Do the sound and the sight of a stranger affright? 
Then surely but few pass this way. 


Yet sweet is your cottage hat stands all alone, 
And smooth is the sward of your vale; 

And clear is each crook of the wimpling brook 
That murmers each momeat, farewell. 


And high are the hills that enclose you around, 
Where your flocks ever peacefully feed ; 

And blue is the sky that attract your young eye, 
As it rests on the green mountain’s head. 


Here meek meditation might love to reside, 
To silence and solitude given: 


And calm as they guide, might the moments divide, 


Between her mild house and the heayen. 
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POETRY. 


Dear children, but small is this valley of yours; 
Is this all the world that you know; 

Yet behind this high mound, lies a world without bounds, 
But alas! ’tis a world full of wo. 


From the top of the hill, looking onward, afar, 

The landscape may charm with its smile; 
But approach it more near, it will rugged appear, 

And lost is each scene with the toil. 


Then quit not your cottage, ye sons of the wood : 
And still of your cottage be fond ; 

For what do you lose, but a myriad of woes 
By knowing not what is beyond. 


Let the moss-cover’d seat, and the shade of the thorn, 
Which were dear to your fathers be thine; 

And the hut that now rears your infantine years, 
Let its roof shade your hoary decline. 


And sleep with your fathers—how soothing the thought! 
When the suntide of life is gone by; 

Give your clay to the sed, and your souls to the God 
Who dwells on yon bright azure sky. 
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FROM THE SAME. 
THE LOVER’S EVENING WALK. 


THE sun, crown’d with blushes, was slowly declining, 
The blue misty hills and the vallies among; 
*T was the mild glowing close of a sweet summer’s evening, 
When lonely I rov’d the green meadows along; 
Far in the vale the loud laughter of happiness, 
Wafted by zephyrs, would oft intervene, 
With the far distant lows of the herd home returning, 
To vary my thoughts, and to heighten the scene. 





{ trod the light turf with a heart gaily beating, 
For memory dwelt on the smiles of my Jane, . 
{ thought of the pleasure of fond lovers meeting, 
But.not of the torture of parting again. 
Again I remember’d those glances of kindness 
Which thrill’d through my heart with such exquisite joy, 
Again her soft cheek, and ler lips gentle pressure, 
My wild roving thoughts and my wishes employ. 














Let others, the cold path of prudence pursuing, 
In toiling for riches still wear out the day ; 
Or, borne on the tide of deceitful ambition, 
The short fleeting moments of life waste away ; 
Dearer to me are the pains and the pleasures 
Which in love, faithful love, I enraptur’d can find; 
Dearer the transports which glow in my bosom, 
While Hope fondly whispers my Jane will be kind. 














































LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Lucien Bonaparte’s Poem of Charlemagne, has been published on the Conti- 
nent under a feigned name. 

Clarke’s Travels, part 2d, containing Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, &e., 1. 
Vol. 4to. 

The Life of Spencer Perceval. | 

The Loyalist, a Novel, by Mrs. West. : 

The Emerald Isle, by Charles Phillips. 

History of the Translations which have been made of the Scriptures from 
the earliest to the present age, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. By 
Herbert Marsh. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By Moses Thomas, Philadelphia. 

Two Sermons, preached on the 30th July, and 20th August, (being days of 
Fasting, Humiliation, and Prayer, appointed by Public Authority.) By James 
Abercrombie, D. D. With a preface. 

Also—The Beauties of Brother Bull-us, by his loving sister, Bull-a. 


By Bradford & Inskeep, Philadelphia. 

: The Speech of Henry Brougham, esq. M. P., in the House of Commons, on 

Tuesday, the 16th ‘une, 1812, upon the present state of Commerce and Manu- 

factures ; from a report taken in short hand, and corrected by himself. Price 
25 cents. 


By James Eastburn, New-York. 

A History of French Influence in the United States. To which is added an 
Exposition of a Congressional Caucus. Price 50 cents. 

Allso—Touchstone, to the people of the United States on the choice of a 
President. Price 37 1-2 cents. 

Also—A very interesting Pamphlet—Discourse delivered before the New- 
York Historical Society, at their anniversary meeting, 6th December, 1811— 
by the honourable De Witt Clinton, one of the Vice Presidents of the Society. 

/llso—The Isle of Palms, and other Poems, by John Wilson, esq., of Mag. 
College, Oxford. 

Where lies the land to which yon ship must go, 
Festively she puts forth in trim array, 

And vigorous as a lark at break of day, 

Is she for summers suns or polar snow ? 


To be had at the different bookstores in the city. 

A Discourse, delivered in the Second Presbyterian Church, in the City of 
Baltimore, on Thursday, the 20th of August, 1812; being the day appointed 
by the President of the United States, for national humiliation and prayer ; to- 
gether with the other purposes recommended in his proclamation. Published 
by particular request of the military corps that attended on that occasion; 
and several respectable ™.mbers, also, of the congregation. By Samuel Knox, 
A. M. Principal of Baltimore College. 
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; By D. Longworth, New-York. 
Memoirs of Stephen Burroughs ; complete in two volumes, with notes, &c, 


By Isaiah Thomas, Jun., Boston. 

The Improvement of the Mind, in two parts—to which is added a Discourse 
on the Education of Youth and Remnants of Time, composed in Prose and 
Verse. Also, a Sketch of the Author’s Life. Q(> The edition is printed from 
the last London edition, and contains an additional quantity of matter to any 
former American or English Edition of the work. 


By William Elliot, New York. 

An Abstract of the Evidence lately taken in the House of Commons, against 
the Orders in Council, being a summary of the facts there proved, respecting 
the present state of the commerce and’ manufactures of the country. Price, 
fine copy 19 cents, common copy 12 1-2 cents. 


By William Greet, Lancaster, ( Pa.) 
‘The History of America, by William Robertson, D. D. Price $4 00. 
By David Hogan, Philadelphia. 
An Abridgement of Dr. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 1 vol. 12mo. 





PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


During his. stay in India, Sir James Mackintosh has employed his leisure 
hours in compiling a History of England, since the revolution, on the scale of 
Hume’s, to whose history it is intended as a continuation. It will form 4 vols. 
quarto. The booksellers have given him 6000/..for copy right. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By Kimber & Richardson, Philadelphia. 

; An Inguiry into the Diseases of the Mind. By Benjamin Rush,.M. D, Pro- 
fessor of the Ifistitutes, and Practice of Medicine, in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. N.B, This work will contain about 400 pages 8vo. and will embrace 
not only all the different forms of Madness, but the Physical History of: the 
Disease of the Passions, and their respective remedies. | 


By J. W. Burditt 2 Co. and W. Wells, Boston. 

A compendious Treatise on the use of the Globes, and of Maps, compiled 
from the works of Keith, Ferguson, Adams, Hutton, Bryan, Goldsmith, and 
other eminent authors; being a plain and comprehensive intreduction to the 
practical knowledge of Geography and Astronomy ; containing also, a brief 
view of the Solar System, a variety of Astronomical Tables, numerous Prob- 
lems for the exercise of the learner, &c. By John Latrop, Jun. A. M. 

Willshortly be published at Lancaster, (Pa.) An Accurate and Interesting 
Account of the hardships and sufferings of that band of heroes, who traversed 
the wilderness in the campaign against Quebec in 1775. By John Joseph Hen- 
ry, esq. late. President of the second Judicial District of Pennsylvania. 

By Bradford & Inskeep, Philadelphia. 

A new Novel, entitled Self-Indulgence. 








